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Industrial Relations 


By A. DUDLEY WARD 


PROS AND CONS OF RIGHT-TO-WORK 


This is a supplementary article for use with the 
Adult Fellowship Series course, “The Church’s 
Role in Labor and Industry” (pages 34-48). 


N INETEEN states have adopted right-to-work 
laws. In general, these laws provide that neither 
membership nor nonmembership in a labor union 
shall be made a required condition of employ- 
ment. 

Right-to-work laws, however, do not usually 
carry provisions for their own enforcement. Thus, 
in practically all these nineteen states these laws 
have never been applied to the building trades, 
printing trades, newspaper publishing, and certain 
other industries. 

Those who support right-to-work laws maintain 
that the individual worker should decide for him- 
self whether to join a union or not. They also 
argue that respect for the integrity of the indi- 
vidual and his right to self-determination are 
seriously questioned when union membership is 
required in order for him to secure or to maintain 
employment. 

On the other hand, those who are against right- 
to-work laws say that such laws compel open-shop 
union contracts. They hold that order in industry 
is jeopardized if union and nonunion members 
are employed in the same plant. In addition, they 
believe that a worker has a responsibility to 
support the group that obtains for him increased 
wages, shorter hours, and better working con- 
ditions. 

It is obvious that all these values cannot be 
given equal weight. If one says freedom of choice 
is supreme, order in industry may be upset. 
Furthermore, co-operative responsibility and en- 
deavor for achieving goals may be thrown out. 

In general, while labor unions say right-to- 
work laws will cripple unions, business says the 
laws will make unions more responsible. 

In the elections of November, 1958, six states 
voted on right-to-work laws. In all but one of 
these states the laws were defeated. 

An intelligent Christian should understand why 
there has been so much argument over these laws. 
A review of the situation is, therefore, in order. 

If, as a result of labor-union activity, a union 
believes that the majority of the workers would 
support it as the bargaining agent for the employ- 
ees, it can request a national-labor-relation-board 





Dr. Warp is general secretary of the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations of The Methodist Church. 


election. This election, after being certified, is held 
in the plant. Before the election there will be 
discussion among the workers, between the work- 
ers and management, and between the workers 
and the labor-union representatives. 

If the union does not get a majority of the votes, 
then it is not certified as the bargaining agent, and 
it either withdraws or continues its organizing ac- 
tivity. 

If more than 50 per cent of the employees vote 
for the union, then it becomes the bargaining 
agent. Subsequently, negotiation for the type of 
contract begins. It is at this point that questions 
of wages, hours, conditions of work, and the kind 
of union recognition to prevail in the plant are 
discussed. In states where right-to-work laws 
exist, provisions for compulsory union member- 
ship cannot be included in the contract. In other 
states, by mutual agreement between the bargain- 
ing parties, such provision is possible. 


Wuat Have Reticious LEADERS SAID? 


e The Reverend Michael Daves, minister of Sun- 
nyside Heights Methodist Church, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, has stated in a published essay: 

“ ‘Right-to-work’ laws also protect the minority. 
A democracy is based on the principle of ma- 
jority rule, but with careful respect of minority 
rights. In a union shop arrangement, there may be 
majority rule, but the rights of the minority are 
frustrated. Those who vote against the union 
shop, if in the minority, are swallowed up by the 
majority. They lose their identity. Such an ar- 
rangement eliminates the minority, and is danger- 
ous to the democratic concept. If we applied this 
principle to politics (goes the oft-quoted analogy), 
then the Democrats, upon winning a majority in 
Congress, could force all the Republicans to be- 
come Democrats. 

“Minority rights cannot be sacrificed for sup- 
posed social values, no matter how great. When 
the freedom of the minority is encroached upon, 
then freedom of the majority is jeopardized and 
we are in danger of a ‘Brave New World.’ The 
concept that the individual worker exists for the 
union is akin to the totalitarian concept that the 
individual citizen exists for the state. When it is 
admitted that the union exists for the worker, then 
the worker’s right to be a non-member will be 
acknowledged. 

“The issue involved between the ‘open shop’ 
and the ‘union shop’ is more than mere compul- 
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Methodist Information 


Dr. Ward 


sion. Those opposed to the ‘union shop’ are not 
against compulsion, but rather undue compulsion, 
which is represented in a ‘union shop’ arrange- 
ment. Those opposed to the ‘union shop’ want the 
best arrangement for both labor and management. 
Before you make a decision between the two 
systems, ask yourself: Is it morally right to deny 
a man freedom of choice as to whether or not to 
join a private organization? Is it morally right for 
a union to gain members on the basis of coercion, 
rather than merit? Is it morally right to eliminate 
a minority group? Is it morally right to give unions 
almost unlimited power to organize? The answers, 
of course, are ‘No.’” 1 

e Bishop Hazen G. Werner of the Ohio Area of 
The Methodist Church said: 

“I would like to offer several observations about 
the current ‘right-to-work’ controversy: 

“1) I agree that the title ‘right-to-work’ is a 
misnomer. Here we are dealing with the question 
of freedom of choice and not with guarantees of 
employment. 

“2) I cannot find anything in the proposed 
amendment that constitutes that threat to labor 
so frequently described by those opposed to the 
amendment. 

“3) It seems that the whole issue boils itself 
down to the principles of the democratic way of 
life, which means that whenever questions arise 
that have to do with the freedom of persons, as 
citizens of a free land we ought to be permitted 
to work out our own decisions in both the election 
booth and in the shop. 


1 Texas Christian Advocate, February 18, 1959. 
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“4) Some of us decry procedures of intimida- 
tion that cause laboring people to express, as they 
have in letters to congressional investigating 
committees, their fear of the consequences of 
being known to disagree with those in control of 
their unions. 

“IT am speaking for myself alone, as a church- 
man and as a citizen of Ohio, when I say that I 
favor the proposed ‘right-to-work’ amendment for 
the following reasons: 

“1) It encourages voluntary unionism which 
would require that labor organizations be con- 
stantly on the alert to prove the value of their 
services. 

“2) Monopolistic labor policies have produced 
in many quarters a totalitarian atmosphere in 
which members dare not challenge the policies of 
their leaders. If membership were voluntary this 
atmosphere could not exist. 

“3) ‘Freedom of choice’ as to membership 
would be restored so that the voices of dissenting 
minorities in labor unions would not be stifled. 

“4) In states which have enacted ‘right-to-work’ 
legislation the predicted wrecking of organized 
labor has not occurred. Published reports indi- 
cate that union membership has continued to in- 
crease in all of these states. 

“5) A renewed measure of control over union 
leadership, which could come through the res- 
toration of the voluntarism which has character- 
ized the labor movement through most of its 
history, could bring a new condition of health to 
the labor movement. This could well mean the 
beginning of the end of ‘hoodlumism’ and totali- 
tarianism among labor leaders. It could require 
all labor leaders to give an accounting of their 
activities to the workers themselves.” 2 
e On the other hand, others of The Methodist 
Church, such as Walter G. Muelder, Dean of the 
Boston University School of Theology, have ex- 
pressed other views. Dean Muelder has said: 
“The ‘right-to-work’ laws are a virtual conspiracy 
of the crafty, the ignorant, or the misguided to 
subvert industrial peace, exploit men’s need to 
work, and deluge the community with industrial 
irresponsibility. ‘Right-to-work’ laws do not create 
jobs; they only victimize the worker and make his 
organization ineffective.” 3 
e Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the Washington 
Area of The Methodist Church has said: “So- 
called ‘right-to-work’ laws are fraudulent. They 
are neither intended nor designed to guarantee 
work or to establish the right to work. These laws 
are sponsored by the same reactionary forces that 
once sought to destroy labor organizations. 

“Americans believe in the right to work. They 
resent the parasite, and see work as an obligation. 
But just as the communist deliberately misuses 
such worthy terms as ‘peace,’ ‘democracy,’ and 

2 From “NAM News, Public Affairs,’’ October, 1958. 


8 From Morally Sound, Religious Leaders View the Union Shop, 
published by Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. 

















‘justice,’ so, too, clever, crafty and highly paid 
public relations experts have designated these 
endeavors to weaken labor as ‘right to work’ 
laws. They would return to the jungle of in- 
dustrial struggle, instead of marching forward to 
the bargaining table with its sensible and scien- 
tific co-operation.” 4 
e Various churches and church bodies in the 
nation have declared themselves on this matter. 
For example, the executive board of the Division 
of Christian Life and Work of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches came to this conclusion: “Union 
membership as a basis of continued employment 
should be neither required nor forbidden by law: 
The decision should be left to agreement by 
management and labor through the process of 
collective bargaining.” 5 
e The Rabbinical Council of America said: 
“‘Right to work’ legislation, in our opinion, is a 
misnomer whose purpose is to camouflage an 
attempt to undermine and weaken responsible 
democratic trade unionism.” ® 

It is quite clear that church leaders have a va- 
riety of opinions on this matter. A Christian 
should come to grips with the factors involved, 
study the available literature, and arrive at a 
personal conclusion. 


CORRUPTION IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


One point the supporters of the right-to-work 
laws have made is that these laws will help cor- 
rect the corruption found in some unions. Those 
who oppose them say that this argument is false, 
because the laws become a smoke screen to blind 
people to the real remedies needed for dealing 
with the internal life of the unions. Further, those 
people argue that racketeers in the labor move- 
ment want such a smoke screen and would delight 
to have the country engaged in a debate over 
right-to-work laws rather than in serious pro- 
posals to deal with the corruption within certain 
unions. 

This question is another which requires careful 
analysis. The ultimate goal of responsible people 
in and out of business and the labor move- 
ment is for clean, wholesome, peaceful labor re- 
lations between management and labor and for 
good, clean business organizations and labor 
unions. 

The General Board of Social and Economic 
Relations of The Methodist Church has adopted 
a statement that deals with corruption in labor 
unions and the need for responsible action on the 
part of employees. I quote from this statement: 

“The disclosure of corruption, racketeering and 
collusion in labor-management relations is of con- 
cern to the Christian conscience. . . . The Church 
early recognized the right of workers and em- 
Ployers alike to organize to safeguard and pro- 
mote their interests (par. 2020, The Methodist 

‘ Ibid. 


5 Ibid. 
® Ibid. 





Discipline). The Church has a like concern when 
irresponsibility and malpractice is uncovered in 
labor-management relations. .. . 

“The values of a materialistic society are re- 
vealed in the disclosed racketeering and viola- 
tions of trust in some labor unions. This same 
behavior can be found in certain segments of the 
business community as well. . . . However, this 
can in no way become an excuse for the labor 
unions to fail to remove the abuses and corruption 
for which they are responsible. 

“It is important to recognize that though we 
are rightfully concerned with the evident abuses 
in labor unions, these evils are not a general 
practice of most labor unions and are found only 
in a minority of cases. ... We should beware of 
the danger that in suggesting reforms we go be- 
yond those which are necessary and wise and 
actually hamper and harm the legitimate role 
labor unions play in the development of our 
economy. 

“Among the abuses that need correction within 
certain sections of labor-management relations 
are: 

“1, Lack of democratic procedure in some 
unions. 

“2. Unwarranted control by an international 
over local union. 

“3. The misuse of union funds, particularly ex- 
pense accounts, pension funds and health and 
welfare funds. 

“4, Collusion between employers and union 
leaders. 

“5. Illegal and improper actions by certain man- 
agements, unions, and certain industrial relations 
consultants. 

“6. Infiltration of gangsters into some unions. 

“7. Lax policies of law enforcement. 

“If these problems are to be met adequately and 
in ways by which a continuing program of cor- 
rection is made possible, both now and in the 
future, reform will have to take place at least on 
four levels: 

“T. Personal Integrity 

“When dealing with labor reform, no legislation 
by the government nor changes within the 
corporate structure of the union are ever a substi- 
tute for the basic need of personal integrity... . 
Only with basic integrity on the part of union 
members and leaders will the labor movement 
continually be able to play its proper and con- 
structive role in our economic life. 

“II. What the unions can do: 

“We recognize and wish to encourage the move 
on the part of unions to institute internal reform 
measures, such as, AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Committee, The Appeal Board of the International 
Upholstery Union, and the Public Review Board 
of the UAW. 

. “There are other reforms which unions can 
institute: 

“1, Giving honest respect to opposition within 
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unions by creating a climate of free discussion 
and debate where minority viewpoints are freely 
welcomed. ... 

“2. Regular elections of officers by secret 
ballot. 

“3. Full public disclosure of union funds, and 
particularly pension, health, and welfare funds. 

“4, Creation of public review agencies to which 
aggrieved union members can appeal. 

“III. Enforcement of existing laws (federal and 
state). 

“Just laws serve the nations and protect and 
extend the freedom of persons in the community. 
Their effective enforcement will aid in the de- 
velopment of good labor-management relations. 

“TV. Some suggestions for needed legislation: 

“' . . Constructive legislation to provide for 
labor-management reform should include: 

“1, A requirement for all unions to hold elec- 
tions at regular intervals (not less than every 
four years) conducted by secret ballot, without 
restraint and upon due notice and to conduct the 
business meetings of the union according to 
customary democratic procedures. 

“2. A requirement for all unions to file with the 
Department of Labor, and/or proper state authori- 
ties adequate financial reports, these reports to be 
furnished to all union members. 

“3. A requirement for financial reports of all 
pension, health and welfare funds, including those 
administered by management, to be filed with the 
Secretary of Labor and/or proper state authori- 
ee 

“4, In order that there be no conflict of interest, 
a requirement for unions, union officers, and em- 
ployers to file with the Secretary of Labor and/or 
local state authorities reports of any financial 
transactions between them other than bargaining 
agreements. 

“5. A requirement for a clear delineation of the 
rights and authority of the international and mem- 
ber local unions one to another. 

“6. A requirement for a secret ballot on all 
strike votes with due notice to the entire mem- 
bership. 

“7, A requirement that striking union members 
may participate in decertification elections. 

“8. A requirement that unions may strike 
‘farmed-out work.’ 

“9. A requirement that there be proper super- 
vision of union trusteeships.” 


CoNCLUSION 


Members of The Methodist Church and re- 
sponsible groups within the church have a right 
and, many of us believe, a responsibility to state 
clearly the ethical principles involved in such 
highly controversial issues as right-to-work. Such 
discussion should be done in a spirit consistent 
with Christian love—the foundation upon which 
all relationships of Christians should be based. 
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Ten Steps 


By WILLIAM A. WARD 


Wuen we teachers realize the magnitude of our 
jobs, we are humbled by our responsibilities and 
opportunities. Certainly none of us is equal to the 
task unless we receive help from a gracious 
Father. 

“You shall receive power” is more than a prom- 
ise. To many of us it is a fact, a daily experience 
that gives us strength to serve our fellow men as 
teachers. 

Power comes from prayer. 

Let us consider ten steps toward more effective 
prayer: preparation, examination, communica- 
tion, contemplation, anticipation, expectation, 
meditation, adoration, dedication, and imitation. 

1. Preparation. Think how much personal prep- 
aration we would make if we were invited to 
talk with the President of the United States or 
with the Queen of England. How much more we 
need to prepare our minds and hearts for com- 
munion with God! 

2. Examination. Why do we pray? For what do 
we pray? For whom do we pray? 

Does an examination of our motives reveal this 
kind of selfish prayer: “Lord, bless me and my 
wife, my son John and his wife . . . us four and 
no more”? 


Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 

To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely; 

To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and Heaven securely.} 


When we carefully examine our lives, our 
selfish motives, our multitudinous shortcomings, 
our devious wrongdoings, we must cry out as did 
one of old: 


Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and put a new and right spirit within me. 


3. Communication. Since prayer is communica- 
tion between God and man, it is our sobering re- 
sponsibility to be ever vigilant, lest the lines of 
communication become clogged with the deadly 
static of hate, prejudice, unforgiveness, or un- 
belief. 

4. Contemplation. Reflection, evaluation, in- 
ventory-taking, and genuine soul-searching can be 
very significant in one’s prayer life. 
~~ 4“Four Things,” by Henry van Dyke. Used by permission. 


Mr. Warp lives in Fort Worth, Texas. 
























to Effective Prayer 


Contemplative prayer usually causes us to be 
grateful. Gratitude should be as natural as breath- 
ing for the true believer. Moments spent in grati- 
tude enrich our Christlike attitude. 

5. Anticipation. A period of prayer should be 
approached with a sense of anticipation. 

A teen-age girl ecstatically anticipates her first 
formal dress. A ten-year-old boy eagerly awaits 
the cry, “School’s out!” A tired businessman or 
harried housewife excitedly plans for a long- 
awaited vacation. An avid baseball fan enthusi- 
astically looks forward to the first pitch of the 
World Series. How much greater should be our 
anticipation of the moments of prayerful medita- 
tion and communication so necessary to a growing 
Christian! 

6. Expectation. Let us read and reread Jesus’ 
promise to the disciples in his Sermon on the 
Mount: “Ask, and it will be given you; seek and 
you will find; knock, and it will be opened to you. 
For every one who asks receives, and he who 


seeks finds, and to him who knocks, it will be . 


opened.” 

7. Meditation. Only when our mood is receptive 
can we effectively meditate or listen for God’s 
voice. 

Are we sometimes inclined to think that what 
we are saying to God is more important than 
what God has to say to us? As a child I was told 
that the reason we have two ears and only one 
tongue is that we should listen twice as much as 
we speak. 


They who wait for the Lorn shall renew their 
strength, 
they shall mount up with wings like eagles, 
they shall run and not be weary, 
they shall walk and not faint. 


“Be still, and know that I am God,” said the 
psalmist. 

Moments spent in meditation deepen our sense 
of the presence of God. 

8. Adoration. When man considers God in the 
proper perspective, God becomes the object of 
praise and adoration. 

The psalmists have given us many examples of 
majestic adoration. Prayer without praise is but 
an empty echo, bouncing off the proud walls of 
man-made egocentricity. 

Our moments spent in humble praise give us 
strength for all our days. The more we kneel to 

od in prayer, the more we feel his presence 
there, 

9. Dedication. Self-dedication is prayer in its 
highest form. Jesus set the pattern for our dedica- 
tion when he prayed in the Garden of Geth- 
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semane, . nevertheless not my will, but 
thine, be done.” 
Sue Sanders pinpointed this truth: 


Some pray kneeling, some pray standing, 
Some pray asking, some demanding. 


Some with anger, some with praise, 
Some in fear their voices raise. 


Some persistent, others brief, 
Some want vengeance, some relief. 


And of them all, God hears the one 
Who humbly says “Thy will be done.” 1 


The more we dedicate our all, the more we hear 
God call. The more we pray “Thy will be done,” 
the more we grow like his Son. 

10. Imitation. If we are to be disciples worthy 
of the name, we must imitate Christ. To imitate 
the Master, we first must know him. And we can 
know him more intimately through prayer. 

Prayer gives us understanding, guidance, and 
strength to “be doers of the word, and not hearers 
only.” 


1“The One Prayer,” by Sue Sanders; The New Christian Advo- 
cate, August, 1957. Copyright 1957, Lovick Pierce, publisher. 


Orlando from Three Lions 


























The Call 


THE world looked pretty good to me in the 
spring of 1956. I had a good position in the bank, 
a wonderful wife, four of the nicest children you 
could find anywhere, and a practically new home. 
My father had been a Methodist minister, and my 
widowed mother was pastor of a small Methodist 
church. I had several responsible positions in the 
home church and flattered myself that I was serv- 
ing the Lord very acceptably. 

Then one Sunday morning my complacency was 
shattered. As director of the choir, I was prepar- 
ing to make my usual entry to the choir loft when 
the pastor said, “This time I want you to occupy 
the other pulpit chair. The ministry of music and 
the ministry of the spoken word belong together.” 
I saw no reason why I shouldn’t do as he sug- 
gested. Willing to help in any way I could, I fell 
into step with him and, instead of turning to go 
to my customary place, I sat down in the large 
pulpit chair. 

No sooner was I seated than I heard a voice 
saying, “This is where you belong.” It was so real 
that I looked around to see who might be speaking. 
The choir was there; the congregation was al- 
ready assembled; the minister, his head bowed 
upon his hand, was engaged in silent prayer. None 
of these could have been talking to me, yet the 
words were very distinct. 

What was more, I could not get away from 
them. The words repeated themselves to me as an 
undertone throughout the service, including the 
sermon and the anthem. I was more troubled than 
I cared to admit. “It’s all nonsense,” I told myself 
and tried to shrug it away. 

All day and night the words haunted me. I 
didn’t want to be a preacher. I knew too much 
about the trials of parsonage life, the lack of ap- 
preciation on the part of the average parishioner, 
the financial sacrifices. 

At the bank I was in line for promotion. No 
telling what heights I might reach in the banking 
world. My wife deserved conveniences and com- 
forts denied my mother because of her position as 
a minister’s wife. I wanted my children to have 
advantages my father’s salary had never per- 
mitted us to have. 

The whole thing was ridiculous. I would forget 
all about it, and certainly I was not going to tell 
anyone the absurd situation that had grown out 





Mr. Myers lives in Chambers, Nebraska. 
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By HARRY S. MYERS 


of the minister’s casual request. The idea was 
fantastic! 

In spite of lack of sleep, I went about my work 
the next morning with my usual enthusiasm, as- 
suring myself that here was where I belonged, 
that the career I had chosen was, after all, the 
one I should follow. All went well as long as I was 
too busy to think, but when a lull occurred I 
found myself reliving those moments after I sat 
down in the pulpit chair. Again and again I heard 
the voice say, “This is where you belong.” Again 
and again I shrugged my shoulders and forced my 
thoughts to concentrate on the banking business 
at hand. 

At noon I was unappreciative of the good meal 
my wife had prepared. I found fault with the 
children. I complained about everything from the 
weather tc the high cost of living. By mutual 
agreement, especially before the children, my wife 
and I refrain from comment about each other’s 
shortcomings, but I could tell by her eyes that 
she was hurt and could not understand what was 
wrong. 

It required real effort on my part to maintain a 
suave manner that afternoon, especially with 
customers who were particularly trying. Once or 
twice I caught myself being almost curt. This 
would never do! It was absurd for me to be so 
upset over an imaginary voice. What had hap- 
pened to my will power? 

Forcing a smile, I went far beyond the call of 
duty as I greeted one customer after another until 
the clock on the wall proclaimed the end of 
banking hours for the day. I fairly beamed at 
everyone I met on my way home. Then I played 
with the children until supper was ready. I praised 
the food, told funny stories, and assured the family 
we were going to have the best time ever this 
summer. Through it all, however, I could sense 
my wife’s bewilderment. I made up my mind I 
would treat the whole thing as a joke and tell her 
about it when we settled down for our evening 
chat after the children were in bed. 


Havine been asked to preside at the morning 
service the next Sunday, I went to the den to 
study. As I picked up the Bible, it fell open to 
Isaiah. The words, “Thine ears shall hear a word 
behind thee, saying, This is the way, walk ye in 
it, when ye turn to the right hand, and when ye 




















turn to the left,” fairly leaped from the page. 

The voice I had heard so plainly in church was 
speaking again. Was there no escape? Bowing my 
face upon my hands, I groaned aloud—and almost 
frightened the children as they came in to say, 
“Good night.” 

Half an hour later I was conscious of my wife’s 
presence in the room and knew she was looking 
at me with troubled eyes. “It’s no use,” I said, 
and tried to loosen my collar, which suddenly 
seemed to choke me. Certainly this was no joke! 
What had happened to my lighthearted determina- 
tion to laugh the situation off? 

“What’s bothering you?” she asked quietly. 

I turned the swivel chair so I was facing her, 
exclaiming, “This idea of being a preacher.” 

“A preacher!” she gasped. “Harry, are you ill?” 

“TI will be if this keeps up much longer.” Then 
I told her the whole story, studying the changing 
expressions on her face as she listened. “Of 
course,” I finished up, “I wouldn’t make a move of 
this kind unless you were with me, heart and soul. 
It wouldn’t be fair to you.” 

“But,” she stammered, “it is so sudden. I never 
dreamed ...I... why, Harry, we are just getting 
started ... our home... the children... every- 
thing would be so different.” 

“I know it,” I agreed, and my heart was heavy. 
“I can’t understand it. I never wanted to be a 
preacher, but the voice—Are you sure you didn’t 
hear it Sunday morning?” 

Suddenly she smiled. “Of course I didn’t,” she 
said blithely, “and neither did anyone else. You 
were coming down with a cold Saturday night 
and probably were a little feverish.” 

“Then how do you account for this?” I asked 
soberly and handed her the open Bible with the 
verse underlined. 

“Are you sure,” she asked when she had read 
the passage, “this isn’t a passing fancy?” 

“I wish it were,” I replied, “but every minute 
makes me more certain it is not. I tell you I heard 
that voice Sunday morning just as clearly as I 
hear yours now, and I heard it again when I 
opened the Bible tonight.” 

She was silent for a long time, then rose slowly. 
“T can’t decide tonight,” she told me. “T’ll have to 
think it over a few days.” 

Early the next morning I slipped downstairs to 
prepare for Sunday. It wasn’t long before I heard 
Marian stirring. Presently the door opened, and 
she came in. Laying her hand on my shoulder she 
said gently, “I don’t need any more time to think. 
If this means so much to you, it must be real, and 
I wouldn’t have any right to lay objections in your 
way. Go ahead, Honey. I’m with you all the way.” 

For a long minute we clung together, and my 
heart sang the Hallelujah Chorus all by itself. 


BeroreE I went to the bank that morning, I wrote 
my resignation. As I took my customary place, I 
handed it to the president. The look of astonish- 





ment on his face as he read it would have been 
funny any other time, but the certainty in my 
mind only increased. 

“We're not accepting this,” he assured me. “You 
take some time off to think it over. It would be a 
terrible mistake to give up your work now. You 
must consider your wife and children as well as 
your own future.” 

It was surprising how fast the news spread. 
Some friends unhesitatingly expressed their 
opinion in no uncertain terms; some merely 
shrugged their shoulders. No one, it seemed, felt 
as I did. 

Entirely unannounced, my mother dropped in 
one afternoon. I hadn’t written or telephoned her, 
believing it would be better to wait until our plans 
were further developed. “Remember, Son,” she 
counseled, “you do not have to be a minister to 
serve the Lord. Don’t go into this on impulse. 
Think it over very carefully before you take final 
action.” 


ConvinceD that I had heard God’s call, I went 
ahead, assured my boss the resignation was 
genuine, and listed the house for sale. My next 
step was to drive to a distant town to talk with a 
man who had known my father intimately, a 
past district superintendent in The Methodist 
Church. To my great relief, he was overjoyed at 
my decision. “It just proves,” he declared, “that 
God still guides.” 

I talked with other older ministers and was 
more and more confident that I was doing the 
right thing. The superintendent of our district took 
the matter up with the bishop, who was deeply 
moved by the fact that a young businessman had 
felt called to enter the ministry. As the days 
passed, my wife caught the vision, and we were 
very happy as we planned serving the Lord in 
this way together. 

A little later my district superintendent in- 
formed me of a church—two churches in fact— 
which needed a pastor. The parish had its prob- 
lems, but what situation doesn’t have? I drove to 
the two small towns, looked over the churches 
and parsonage, and began dreaming and planning 
for the future. 

In the meantime, officials in the conference 
were taking the steps necessary to give me a 
license to preach. Recognized by both bishop and 
conference, I made the move. At the same time I ° 
was given a stiff ministerial course of study to 
follow. 


WE are very happy in our work. My mother 
comes to help me when I need her. She has let 
us know how happy she is that I have gone into 
the ministry. Eventually, I shall have to attend 
college again, but right now I am more than busy 
with the people in my two parishes. 

Does God still call men to his service? My wife 
and I insist that he does. 

















Advanced Studies 






By JOHN W. COOK 


From time to time we have had requests from 
readers of the curriculum materials for a series 
that would be less structured and would require 
more challenging study than any of our present 
series. Next month a series of this type will be 
started. 

“Advanced Studies,” as it will be called, will be 
a study of serious and provocative books. 

Adult Student will devote two pages each 
month to readers’ guidance material for use by 
group members as they study the book. This 
treatment will consist of challenging and stimulat- 
ing suggestions for study and will not be a substi- 
tute for the book itself. Chairmen or leaders of 
these study groups will find guidance material in 
Aputt TEacHER. One page will be used each 
month for suggestions for group procedures and 
‘discussion of the ideas presented in the books. 

The series is structured in such a way that 
groups may progress at their own pace. The series 
may be adapted to local-church situations. Groups 
meeting on Sunday evening or during the week 
‘will find it as stimulating as will those meeting on 
Sunday morning. 

Advanced Studies is a new venture in adult 
curriculum. It is planned for adults who are in- 
terested in a serious study of current trends of 
thought—adults who are willing to give con- 
siderable time and thought to the project. 

The books selected for this study during the 
coming church-school year are listed below. You 
will notice that some of them are presented in 
pairs. This is for emphasis and contrast. 


THE Books 


e October-December 

The Organization Man, by William H. Whyte 
(Doubleday and Company, 1957, $1.45). This is a 
sociological study showing the predicament of 
modern man created by his involvement in the 
structures of a technological culture. The pattern 
of conformity together with the loss of individual 
uniqueness is discussed. 


e January-March 

The Living of These Days, by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick (Harper and Brothers, 1956, $4). This 
is the warm and inspiring autobiography of the 
distinguished pastor of Riverside Church, New 
York. Dr. Fosdick’s comments on the funda- 


Mr. Coox is associate editor of adult publications, Edi- 
torial Division of The Methodist Church. 
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mentalist controversy and recent theological 
trends are of special interest. 

John Calvin, The Man and His Ethics, by 
Georgia Harkness (Abingdon Press, 1958, paper, 
$1.50). This is the second study book for this 
quarter. This book is a helpful study of the 
ethics of the distinguished reformed theologian 
and his relevance for current thought. 


e April-June 

The Church Faces the Isms, by Arnold Rhodes 
(Abingdon Press, 1958, $4.50). This is a study of 
the ideas and movements—the isms—claiming the 
loyalties of contemporary men. The isms include 
not only sects of Protestantism, but also Judaism 
and Roman Catholicism, as well as such ideologies 
as communism and scientism. 


e July-September 

Of Stars and Men, by Harlow Shapley (Beacon 
Press, 1958, $3.50). This is an exciting statement 
by a world-renowned astronomer, showing newer 
understandings of the nature of the universe. The 
probability of life on other planets is discussed. 
The need for a cosmic perspective in religion is 
suggested. 

Modern Science and Christian Beliefs, by 
Arthur Smethurst (Abingdon Press, 1957, $4). 
This is an eminently clear discussion of the close 
relationship between science and Christian 
thought; it shows also the points at issue between 
modern science and the Christian faith. 


THE WRITERS 


Everett Tilson, professor of biblical theology 
at the Vanderbilt University School of Religion, 
will prepare the students’ material and the group 
suggestions for The Organization Man. 

Harold Ehrensperger, professor of fine arts at 
the Boston University School of Theology, will do 
the writing for the January-March quarter: The 
Living of These Days and John Calvin, The 
Man and His Ethics. 

Watch these pages for the announcement of the 
writers for the other quarters. 


WE believe that adult groups desiring to do really 
serious study will find Advanced Studies inter- 
esting and challenging. 

The first unit, using The Organization Man, will 
begin in the October issues of Adult Student and 
ApuLT TEACHER. 
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[tem of major concern this month: Use of space 
for adult groups. 

Miss Dennison’s article in August Adult 
Student may be briefly reviewed and points of 
particular importance noted on chalk board for 
reference. The points will help establish a list of 
space requirements on which the council may 
work. 

Next step: If more than ten persons are attend- 
ing your council meeting, you may want to work 
in subgroups of two or three persons each as they 
prepare reports on three points: 

1) Types of activities in which various adult 
groups are now engaged; 

2) Adequacy (or inadequacy) of space being 
used for these activities; 

3) Needs for space at the present time. 

Tabulate these reports on the board. Take a 
good look at them. 

Are some activities being squeezed out? Are 
some rooms not being used to full advantage? 
How well adapted is each room to the size of the 
group and the study, fellowship, or other phases 
of the group’s program? 

Are there any problems in location? Are some 
people being required to climb steps when they 
aren’t physically able to do so? Are parents of 
young children sufficiently close to their children’s 
meeting rooms? 

With this summary of reports you are now 
ready to outline specific requirements to make 
your present program more effective. 

For a consideration of future needs, use two 
procedures: a “free wheeling” period and a 
summary. To “free wheel,” a group works as a 
whole, each person tossing ideas into the hopper 
as fast as one occurs to him. There is no stopping 
to evaluate the suggestion. The main thing is to 
get the ideas out and then evaluate and summarize 
later. Two recorders will be needed at the chalk 
boards to list the ideas. 

In this case, the council will spend about fifteen 
minutes (designate the time before you start and 
hold to it) working in free-wheeling fashion on 
the space and equipment needs for adults in your 
church for the next five years (or other specified 
period). The chairman may review briefly some 
of the findings from recent council meetings when 
possibilities of new groups and new patterns for 
the future have been discussed. Probably these 
new patterns include study and fellowship groups 
all through the week, arrangements to help handi- 
capped people have full access to all activities, 
new groups for different age or work or family 
interests, and others. 













Guidance for the 


Adult Division 


Ewing Galloway 


Now the group gets going. Let the ideas come. 
Get them on the board. 

At the end of the designated time, go back 
over the whole list, marking those ideas that have 
special significance and should be summarized 
for report to the commission on education. This 
summary should be made with careful thought 
and assessment of the factors involved. Designate 
a person to prepare the summary in form for the 
adult-division superintendent to transmit to the 
commission. Be sure to record all ideas in the 
minutes of the meeting, for many may have sig- 
nificance later. 

Here are two additional items the council will 
need to know about this month. Announcements 
may be made now and fuller treatment given 
next month. 

The new Basic Christian Book: Marcus Bach’s 
Major Religions of the World. (See the announce- 
ment on page 10.) 

“Frontiers of Faith” television series three 
Sundays this month. Theme: Middle years of 
adulthood. Title of series: “The Creative Years.” 
Urge that groups get together to view and dis- 
cuss these programs. 

As at all council meetings, include a time of 
devotion. Careful selection should be made of the 
person and the theme and the appropriate time 
during the meeting. 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Robert M. Cox 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 
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MARCUS BACH 





THE most recent contribution to the series of 
Basic Christian Books is Major Religions of the 
World, by Marcus Bach, associate director and 
professor of religion at the University of Iowa’s 
School of Religion. Dr. Bach has studied and read 
widely in this field; he has also traveled in most 
of the countries represented by these faiths. For 
this reason his accounts are vivid and glow with 
deep appreciation and respect for persons of other 
faiths. 

Major Religions of the World contains ten 
chapters. The first of these, “Ever the Quest,” in- 
troduces us to this study. 

The next eight chapters deal with the histories, 
the great leaders, the sacred writings, and the 
principal ceremonies of the several faiths con- 
sidered. These chapters are as follows: “Hinduism 
—Religion of the One God Who Is Many,” 
“Zoroastrianism—Religion of Good and Evil,” 
“Buddhism—Religion of the Eightfold Path,” 
“Judaism—Religion of a Divine Destiny,” “Con- 
fucianism and Taoism—Religion of Good Ethics,” 
“Shinto—Religion of the Way of the Gods,” “Is- 
lam—Religion of the Book,” “Christianity—Re- 
ligion of the Revelation of God in Christ.” 

The last chapter, “Your Religion and You,” 
emphasizes the unique qualities of Christianity 
as the one faith that brings man true salvation. 

At the beginning of each of the eight chapters 
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dealing with the various faiths there is a glossary 
of terms. These glossaries will help readers 
understand the terms and the names of the various 
gods used in the several faiths discussed. 

Readers will find that this is not a study in 
comparative religions, as such, although one will 
be impelled to examine his own faith as he con- 
siders the beliefs of others. 


Cuar.es M. Laymon, editor of adult publications, 
says in his Foreword to the book, “The title ‘Basic 
Christian Books’ aptly describes the character of 
the twelve volumes that comprise this series. 
They are basic; they are Christian; they are 
books. 

“The studies are basic in that they deal with 
the areas in which all adults should be informed 
in order to be thoughtful members of their reli- 
gious communities. These include (1) The Faith, 
(2) The Church, (3) The Christian Life, and (4) 
The World. 

“Again, the studies are Christian because they 
are written in the light of the meaning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, with its many facets that 
extend into all of life. Personal religious experi- 
ence, the home, other religions, church member- 
ship, missions, the Scriptures, doctrine, Christian 
action, the ecumenical movement, Church history, 
Methodist heritage, evangelism and Christian 
education—each of these is considered and 
thoughtfully interpreted from the Christian view- 
point, book by book. 

“The series is written for lay persons and in 
nontechnical language, although the authors are 
highly distinguished in the several fields in which 
they write. The treatment of the subjects is brief, 
but it is never shallow. These books have, more or 
less, the character of primers, which emphasize 
essentials in bold outline with a minimum of 
detail. 

“The Basic Christian Books may be fitted into 
the program of adults in a variety of ways. Many 
will wish to use them as an elective course during 
the Sunday-morning class hour or in a Sunday 
Evening Fellowship session. Others may organize 
midweek evening meetings or informal spiritual 
adventure groups in their local churches or com- 
munities. Church membership classes will find 
them helpful as additional resources. Individuals 
and families who read them at home will discover 
in them a source of information and personal en- 
richment. Leader’s helps in booklet form are 
available for each book, and the teaching aids in 
these will guide groups in using the books more 
effectively.” 

Major Religions of the World is the third vol- 
ume in the Basic Christian Books series. It is 
published by The Graded Press, and the price 1s 
one dollar. The leader’s guides sell for 30 cents 
each. Both the books and the leader’s guides may 
be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


September 6: 
The All-Sufficient 


Christ 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in ApuLT BrBLE Course. 


Pauw's purpose in writing Colossians arose out 
of the report of Epaphras, concerning a type of 
heresy called “Gnosticism.” The followers of this 
type of thinking were not so much Christians as 
they were syncretists, that is, they took what 
they thought was the best from any philosophy, 
religion, or theosophy they heard of. It was very 
much like Bahaism of our day. 

The root assumption of Gnosticism was a belief 
in two worlds—one of spirit, one of matter. The 
spirit world where God dwelt was good, the 
physical world where man lived was evil. 

This doctrine of cosmological dualism was 
founded independently in two different places: 
first in Greece with Plato, and second in Persia 
with Zoroaster. 

Plato believed that the invisible world (“the 
realm of ideas”) contained all true realities. Only 
reason can discover knowledge, because only the 
nonphysical reason is capable of grasping spiritual 
truths. He emphasized the importance of the soul 
as it gains knowledge, and he depreciated the 
value of the body. The body is an impediment, 
and man’s salvation comes in final release from 
the body. Gnosticism adopted this point of view. 

Some Christians, called Docetists, took Plato 
so seriously that they claimed that Jesus had 
no physical body, was only physical in “appear- 
ance.” He was considered to be purely spirit. They 
distinguished between Christ and Jesus. Christ 
came as the divine Reason into Jesus at baptism 
and left him before his crucifixion. 

Christ, they said, could not have been really 
incarnated in evil flesh! But Paul taught that 
Jesus was of the flesh, born of woman, suffered, 
and died! Imagine the astonishment of those who 

(believing that the flesh was evil) read John’s 
Gospel: “God became flesh and dwelt among us.” 
Can a holy God enter evil flesh? Paul and John 
argued that he could and did—in Jesus. 

Zoroaster also emphasized the existence of two 
worlds. His basic concept was that two beings 
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were in constant conflict—God of light and Satan 
(god of darkness). All mankind is divided be- 
tween these two forces. Some are “sons of light”; 
others are “sons of darkness.” Eternal warfare 
exists between them. At the last great battle 
the sons of light will be victorious. 


THE Essenes held a similar view. Many of these 
people lived at Qumran, the village of the Dead 
Sea scrolls. They too looked for a coming battle 
between the forces of God and Satan, with the 
sons of light and sons of darkness in horrible 
conflict. The Messiah would come and lead the 
children of light into victory. 

The Essenes practiced baptism—many times, 
for purification of the spirit. They believed they 
were fulfilling Scripture by going to the desert 
(Isaiah 40:3). They frowned on marriage, which 
may explain why John was a bachelor. They were 
deeply concerned with the Scriptures, using them 
in a way typical of the early Christians. 

Many scholars believe that John the Baptist was 
an Essene and lived at Qumran. It seems likely 
that Apollos (see Acts 8:24 through 19:4) had 
been preaching the Essene hope: the Kingdom is 
at hand; the Messiah will be prophet, priest, and 
king; the Messiah will come soon in the clouds 
of heaven to lead the great war of the sons of light 
against the sons of darkness. 

Priscilla and Aquila, as well as Paul, undoubt- 
edly had to expound “to him [Apollos] the way 
of God more accurately.” 

It is apparent that much of the Gnostic heresy 
had to do with the incomplete doctrines of the 
Essenes, which John the Baptist’s followers had 
taken to Ephesus and probably on to Colossae. 
No doubt there was a commingling of Hellenistic 
philosophy, oriental mystery religions, Essenic 
apocalyptic hope (through John the Baptist), 
magical demonology via Babylonia, and mystical 
theosophy from Egypt. The Colossians were at- 
tempting to make the best from all of these, 
labelirig the result “Christianity.” Paul naturally 
had words to speak against this syncretism. 
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September 13: 
Christ as Ruler 
Over Elemental 
Spirits 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Brier ty, Gnosticism taught the following: 
First, the physical world is wholly matter and 
therefore evil; the spiritual world (and God) is 
wholly good. 

Second, since the world is evil, God did not 
create it. Creation came about by a series of 
emanations (aeons); the lowest of these (a 
Demiurge) created our earth. The emanations all 
together constitute the “fullness” (pleroma) of 
God. 

Third, they rejected the Old Testament God. 
They had to do this because God was seen as the 
Creator of all that is. But, since (in their view) 
the earth is evil, God could not create it. There- 
fore God did not create our earth, but some lesser 
emanation from him—this Demiurge. If the God 
of the Old Testament created the world, then this 
God is the Demiurge and must be an inferior 
God! Paul of course taught that the world was 
made by God, the Supreme Being, with the aid 
of his Word (the divine Logos, Christ). 

Fourth, they believed that salvation of the soul 
came when it was released from this prison house 
of evil—the flesh and the earth. A savior had to 
be sent, “emanated,” to release man from the evil 
world. Paul denied this, by saying Jesus came to 
release man from sin, not from the evil world, 
and Jesus came from God, not as “emanation” 
but as Son. 

Fifth, this Savior was not really flesh, but ap- 
peared to be so. Jesus was not at all physical flesh, 
nor really born of Mary, but somehow passing 
through Mary. Paul again explained that Jesus 
was born according to the law of woman. 

Sixth, salvation came by acceptance of certain 
“knowledge.” This knowledge (gnosis) was gained 
through secret rites and sacraments, mystical ex- 
periences, and mysterious teachings. Paul taught 
that salvation comes by faith, not by knowledge, 
nor wisdom, but by faith in Jesus Christ. 

Seventh, God (of the Old Testament) was no 
longer considered the God of history. His acts 
were above and beyond this world. Paul said 
that God was and is interested in history. He is 
interested in history enough to come and be in- 
carnate in Jesus. 
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Eighth, since evil is flesh, there was no desire 
for a resurrection of the body, as Pharisees taught. 
Salvation came by release from the evil body. 
Therefore, there would be no need of a second 
coming of Christ nor for a Last Judgment Day. 
When a person dies, his soul leaves the evil flesh 
and joins itself to the pleroma among the astral 
deities in the heavens. Paul argued in First 
Corinthians (15) for a spiritual body that would 
preserve personality (memories, intellect, emo- 
tion, volition) even as it is now. 

Ninth, the Gnostic ascetism may well have 
sprung from two sources—Plato’s dislike of the 
flesh and the Essene emphasis upon ritual clean- 
ness. The community was divided into thousands, 
hundreds, and tens. Each man had his weapon and 
was ready to fight with the sons of light against 
the sons of darkness. 

In order to belong to an army of the Lord, the 
ancient law of the Old Testament said that a man 
should not defile himself with marital relation- 
ships. The Essenes, as seen in John the Baptist, 
felt it was fruitless for a man to marry when he 
knew the end was near. Marriage might indeed 
hamper him and make him unclean for the great 
battle which was soon to be upon them. 

Other acts of asceticism involved shunning cer- 
tain kinds of foods—meats and wine. “Do not 
handle, Do not taste, Do not touch” (2:21). 


“THe elemental spirits of the universe” (2:8) 
refers to those beings who emanated from God 
and created various planets. They have various 
titles ascribed to them: “thrones . . . dominions 
. .. principalities . . . authorities” (1:16). They 
were thought to be astral deities and therefore 
objects of worship. Hence, they took human al- 
legiance from Christ and God to themselves. Paul 
wrote that only Christ is supreme. 

Furthermore, none of these emanations, or 
“elemental spirits,” is really valid. None can bring 
salvation to man. They do not forgive sin nor 
redeem. Only Christ mediates our forgiveness 
and our fellowship with God. 

In truly magnificent style Paul affirms that God 
is like Christ! “He is the image of the invisible 
God, .. . all things were created through him and 
for him. He is before all things, and in him all 
things hold together.” (1:15-17.) 

Paul argued that Christ was not only the first- 
born of all creation, but all “the first-born from 
the dead, that in everything he might be pre- 
eminent” (1:18). Paul discounted all the spirit 
forces that call for human allegiance and made 
but one spirit supreme—Jesus and the God whom 
he came to reveal and to honor. 

Faith for Christians is centered around the 
Christlike God. We believe that he raised Jesus 
on Easter morning and that we are “also raised 
with him through faith in the working of God” 
(2:12). The key word for Paul is not “knowledge” 
but “faith.” 
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September 20: 
Our Ethical 


Obligations 
to Christ 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE moral life is obligatory for Christians. It is 
not the goal of their salvation. Rather, the moral 
life is the consequence, the fruitage, of salvation. 
Salvation is concerned with finding right rela- 
tionships with God. This in turn makes for right 
relationships with people. 

Paul’s concern with the Gnostic heresy was 
not just to win a battle. He wanted to establish 
men firmly in their faith and in the truth as seen 
in Jesus Christ. 

Paul’s methods were not negative. He had an 
affirmative side—he wanted to persuade men to 
accept his Lord. So we find his interests not to be 
in logical argumentation, but in deep concern for 
the lives of those he addresses. He was concerned 
with lifting up Christ that others might see him. 
A negative approach would have been simply to 
state what Christ was not—not an “emanation,” 
not an “elemental spirit,’”’ not just appearance, not 
this nor that. Paul met denials or misunderstand- 
ings with strong affirmations. 


“SET your minds on things that are above” is 
still a valid principle in our day. It emphasizes 
the importance of living in the realm of the spirit. 
It is only in the realm of the spirit that the mean- 
ing of life is to be discovered. A basic need re- 
ligion grants to mankind is this rational need— 
the need for the meaning of life. Understanding 
may come from the sciences, but meaning comes 
only in the spiritual area of life. Here alone one 
finds eternal purposes. 

We might add that religion meets two other 
needs—the mystical and the moral. The mystical 
need is our human restlessness that can be satis- 
fied only when it finds its rest in God. Man’s body 
cries out for oxygen and sun; his soul cries out 
for God. 

Likewise, man’s psychological and moral needs 
cry out for integration about some great center. 
Religion offers man a God about whom his life 
can find its unity and sanity. Perhaps the greatest 
need of our day is to “set our minds on things that 
are above.” 

Critics might think we are overemphasizing 
the “other” world. But in reality this (physical) 


world is viewed in proper perspective only as 
we see it from the spiritual world. To really see 
life is to see it through the eyes of God. 

The “sons of light” seek God’s view of things. 
The “sons of darkness” are content with earth- 
bound vision. Bifocals might help—we need to see 
what is near, and yet what is far off too! Chris- 
tian faith gives us the needed spectacles that put 
our world in proper focus. 


Paut then turned to the emphasis on ascetism. 
He had known this type of people for years—they 
try to regulate and harness the passions and 
impurities of life. Paul has felt that harnesses 
won’t do the job. The tigers within our houses of 
personalities need more than harnessing, they 
need to be slain! 

Paul therefore mentioned two groups of sin— 
of the flesh and of the spirit. In the first group he 
listed those of the physical body—immorality, im- 
purity, passion, evil desires, and coveteousness. 
These, when they dominate a life, bring the 
“wrath of God.” That is, sin ends in judgment. 
A life lived under domination of the sins of the 
flesh ends in trouble and condemnation by both 
God and society. 

Likewise the sins of the spirit (3:9)—anger, 
wrath, malice, slander, and foul talk—bring a 
man to his grave—the spiritual grave. What a man 
could have been may be slain by undisciplined 
temper. The dream of God is destroyed by a per- 
son’s uncontrolled attitudes. Paul called for stern 
treatment of these sins. 

Paul then pointed out the various major separa- 
tions that divide men. His point was that these 
separations are man-made, not God-made. These 
separations may, and must, find a unity under 
Christ. 

God is not a respecter of persons—he is a lover 
of persons, of whatever situation or degree, class 
or creed. His love would draw each man higher 
than he is now. God would have all his children 
grow. 

For this reason Paul called the Colossians to 
spend time with the cutting of the jewels of their 
souls—compassion, kindness, lowliness, meekness, 
patience. Such persons will find that they have 
become God’s chosen ones (3:12). For God uses 
only those who have taken time to prepare their 
minds and spirits for his truth. He needs and uses 
only those channels that are prepared for his 
activity. Disciplined living is a necessary prereq- 
uisite for being an “elect one” through whom 
God’s spirit can move. Such an election is not a 
matter of reward, nor of favoritism, but of honor- 
ing one who is really prepared to be a channel 
for his activity. 

Paul’s desire was that each man and woman 
so live, so “put off the old man” and “put on the 
new man” and choose rightly and hold steadfastly 
that he may have you ready for God’s revelation. 
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September 27: 
The Story 


of Philemon 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


ScHOLARS have generally thought that Paul’s 
main purpose in writing to Philemon was to get 
him to forgive Onesimus. Onesimus was a run- 
away slave and could have been killed or severely 
flogged as a lesson to other slaves. 

John Knox, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 
11, suggests that Paul wrote for a different reason. 
Paul wrote with the intent of asking Philemon to 
send Onesimus back to him. This seems like a very 
likely demand on Paul’s part. Paul was in prison, 
and very likely in Rome rather than in Ephesus. 
He had found Onesimus to be a very great help to 
him in his hours of need. He yearned for his com- 
panionship and aid. 

Knox argues convincingly for another point: 
this Onesimus later became the Bishop of Ephesus. 
We know that a Bishop of Ephesus, about 110 a.p., 
was named Onesimus. Was it the same man? It 
may well have been. 

Onesimus probably was led to Paul in Rome by 
some other slave. We can imagine their uncertain 
and wary approach. Onesimus had heard of Christ 
and wanted to know firsthand, even to the point 
of being caught as a slave. 

Can you imagine Paul’s first questions? “Who 
are you?” He could see by the slashed ears that 
he was a slave. “Whom do you belong to?” “Who 
is your master?” The friend states simply: “Ones- 
imus has come to learn about Jesus.” 

Paul knew what it meant to be a slave—for he 
himself was a “slave to Jesus Christ.” He knew 
what it meant to have a master—and the best! 
So he would have introduced the runaway slave to 
the greatest Master of them all, One in whom he 
could find the meaning to his slave life, and pur- 
pose and poise. Soon Onesimus was seated at 
Paul’s feet, wide-eyed, alert, intently listening to 
the great Apostle. 

Paul was speaking to an ordinary slave. But 
God is no respecter of persons. The yearning, 
intent, restless slave accepted a new master and 
ere long may have been wearing the robes of the 
episcopacy. 

It has been surmised further by Dr. Knox that it 
was this very runaway slave who first brought 
Paul’s writings into one collection. If he did be- 
come a bishop, it is little wonder that he spent 
much effort in collecting the writings of him who 
fathered him into spiritual life. 
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Imagine Bishop Onesimus going throughout 
his diocese, ever on the search for some treasured 
written word from Paul. He visited Ephesus, 
Colossae, Hierapolis, Laodicea, and other cities. 

As the years pass, the “Pauline Corpus” of 
letters is completed. It became the first group of 
writings of the New Testament. 

On Onesimus’ response may have rested the 
collection of Paul’s letters and, eventually, the 
formulation of the New Testament. Little wonder 
that Knox says that Philemon “may well be from 
the standpoint of the history of the canon the 
most significant single book in the New Testa- 
ment—the living link between the Pauline career 
and the Pauline tradition, between the letters of 
Paul and the New Testament of the church.” ! 


AFTER Onesimus’ conversion he cared for his new 
friend Paul for many months. Paul’s legs and 
wrists would have been chafed from the iron 
shackles. Onesimus, slave, would have understood 
the value of healing oils and ointments. As he 
lovingly cared for the elderly Paul, words of 
Christ’s life and concern and God’s providence 
would have been upon the Apostle’s lips. 

Eventually the question had to be discussed. 
Should Paul keep another man’s slave? No doubt 
Onesimus soon agreed that it was not right. So he 
returned to Colossae, with Tychicus, who took 
the letter Paul wrote to Philemon. 

Again we imagine the reception “party.” Phile- 
mon sees the man named “Useless.” He probably 
ordered his slaves, “Hold that man!” Then he 
read the letter from the spiritual mentor, Paul. 
He read how “Useless,” his runaway slave, under 
Paul’s guidance had been born again. He was still 
Philemon’s slave, Paul admits. But will he not 
mark his debts paid, and put them on Paul’s bill? 
He will care for them later. 

It seems likely that Philemon granted his 
former slave freedom and sent him back to his 
beloved Paul. This was a moral decision made on 
behalf of his love of Christ as channeled through 
the great Apostle. 

We should imagine Onesimus returning to 
Rome and ministering to Paul, his teacher. Paul 
had been trained in the best theological schools— 
he knew his way around in philosophy as well as 
theology. He knew the best from the rabbis in 
Jerusalem, as well as those in Tarsus. He knew 
many languages, and he knew Christ. 

It seems likely that Onesimus took the message 
of Paul’s death back to Ephesus. His knowledge, 
his love for Paul, his deep insight into the message 
of Christ soon made him a favorite minister. As 
the years passed, he was likely elected bishop. 

We have record that Bishop Onesimus met with 
Bishop Ignatius as he was on his way to Rome to 
be martyred. It seems that “Useless” became very 
“useful” to Bishop Ignatius—all because one man 
saw in a runaway slave a person worthy of Jesus 
Christ! 


1 The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 11, Abingdon Press. Page 560. 
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By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Obadiah 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This month we are continuing the unit begun 
on August 23. You will recall that the unit is en- 
titled “God’s Desire for His People.” The two 
lessons in August dealt with a nation’s confession 
of sin and plea for forgiveness and the renewal of 
a nation through the infusion of a new spirit. To- 
day’s lesson deals with the problem of inordinate 
pride that so often robs a nation of its greatness. 

Your first step in preparing to teach will be to 
familiarize yourself with the scriptural back- 
ground that is supplied by the very short Book 
of Obadiah, just one chapter in length. Verses 1- 
4 and 10-15 are particularly appropriate. The In- 
terpreter’s Bible, Volume 6, and The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary will be of great help to you in 
your understanding and interpretation of the 
scriptural background. See also the list of re- 
sources on page 19. 

Next, read the lesson treatments in Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, Epworth Notes, and 
The International Lesson Annual, 1959. Then you 
will be in a position to determine just what you 
want to attempt to accomplish in your teaching. 
Your objective may be somewhat as follows: to 
enable the members of the class to recognize the 
dangers involved in haughty, strictly nationalis- 
tic attitudes and actions. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
Il. False security 





Dr. MassENcate is professor of religion and philosophy 
and director of Houghton Memorial Library, Huntingdon 
College, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Use with Wesley Quarterly 
and Adult Student 


III. A dulled conscience 
IV. Intellectual mediocrity 
V. Nationalistic idolatry 


To BEGIN 


Begin with the observation that everyone has 
heard the expression, “Pride goeth before a fall.” 
The full quotation is 


Pride goes before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall (Proverbs 
16:18). 


This truth underlies today’s lesson. 

You may want to point out that pride as used in 
this lesson refers to something more than a jus- 
tifiable self-respect. It is used to designate an 
inordinate self-esteem or conceit. As such it has 
been recognized in the Christian church, along 
with covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, 
and sloth, as one of the “seven deadly sins” con- 
sidered to be fatal to spiritual progress. 

Since we most often think of pride in con- 
nection with individuals, you may want to call 
attention to the fact that in today’s lesson you will 
be centering your attention on the perils of na- 
tional pride. False security, a dulled conscience, 
intellectual mediocrity, and nationalistic idolatry 
are among the dangers to be noted. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 

Proceed with an analysis of the scriptural back- 
ground of the lesson. Note that the Book of 
Obadiah contains a bitter denunciation of Edom 
for that nation’s pride and treachery. 

The strained relationships between Israel and 
Edom throughout the Old Testament are symbol- 
ized in the story of the twin brothers, Jacob, the 
traditional ancestor of Israel, and Esau, the tra- 
ditional ancestor of Edom. Theirs was a national 
rivalry, the tragedy and bitterness of which could 
be adequately portrayed only in terms of a feud 
between members of the same family. 

The occasion of Obadiah’s prophetic utterances 
is the impending humiliation of Edom, which the 
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United Nations 


International co-operation is a good antidote for inordinate national 
pride. Shown, Headquarters for United Nations and New York’s Man- 


hattan skyline. 


prophet interprets as the judgment of the Lord 
upon that nation for its cruelties toward Israel. 
In verses 1-4, he notes especially how the pride 
of Edom in her own defenses has been utterly de- 
ceptive. 

Verses 10-14 contain the charges against Edom. 
These are based on that nation’s attitude and ac- 
tions when Jerusalem was plundered by the 
Babylonians in 586 B.c. Specifically, Edom is 
charged with having (1) stood aloof and dis- 
sociated herself from the miseries of her kinfolk 
(verse 11), (2) gloated and rejoiced over the mis- 
fortune of her brother nation (verses 12-132), 
(3) participated in the looting and the plundering 
(verse 13b), (4) cut off the retreat of the fleeing 
Judeans and delivered them over to the Baby- 
lonians (verse 14). For all these abominable 
acts, Edom’s doom is certain. 

Verse 15 introduces a second section of the 
Book of Obadiah, in which the scope of the writ- 
er’s thinking broadens to include all nations. In 
the coming day of the Lord, they, like Edom, 
will reap the due harvest for their sins. 


II. False security 


Obadiah, in verses 1-4, warns Edom that her 
pride has given her a false sense of security and 
that the Lord will bring her down. The modern 
colloquial equivalent is “take her down a notch or 
two.” Stevenson in Wesley Quarterly has a good 
discussion of Edom’s downfall and observes that 
“this type of confidence has been enjoyed by 
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more than one nation in history, and the out- 
come has always been similar to that described 
here.” The fate of Hitler’s Germany is cited as a 
case in point. 

You might suggest here that Edom’s experience 
serves to remind us that there is no such thing 
as independent national security. It is, of course, 
the responsibility of statesmen to do all they 
can to protect the nation from harm, but, once 
a nation begins to regard itself as invulnerable 
and impregnable, it is indulging itself in the de- 
lusion of false security. 

Norman F. Langford, in his exposition of 
Obadiah, reminds us that “There are historical 
forces operative in the world which make the 
position of any nation, however strong it may 
appear, actually precarious. Obadiah is therefore 
peculiarly fitting as a prophetic utterance which 
every powerful, wealthy, and well-established 
nation does well to heed.” ! 

This is a good point at which to deal with 
one of the greatest menaces to national survival 
today: Certain groups within our country, over- 
come with inordinate pride, have a growing tend- 
ency to castigate the United Nations, foreign 
aid, imports from other countries, and other pro- 
grams designed to promote national security 
through international co-operation. 

While no sensible person can be satisfied with 
the results achieved to date by these programs, it 
would appear that we would be courting one © 


1 The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6. Abingdon Press, 1956. 
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the perils of pride to fall back into an isolationist 
position. This will probably be a good place to 
bring class members into the discussion if you 
feel that they are prepared to participate in a 
meaningful way. 

Since this lesson is for the day before Labor 
Day, you might like to introduce a few thoughts 
at this point from Walter P. Reuther’s Labor 
Sunday article in The International Lesson An- 
nual, 1959. 

Reuther notes, for example, that any consid- 
eration of the Christian significance of labor must 
deal with the problem of “how to master the new 
technology of our day for the enrichment rather 
than the impoverishment or destruction of human 
life. .. . not in terms that will bring advantages 
to the most powerful and fortunate nations but 
rather in a manner that will enhance the well- 
being of all peoples and will foster the growth 
of a world community.” 2 

“Peace in our shrunken world,” Reuther says 
further, “can no longer be an interlude between 
wars; it has become the essential condition of our 
survival.” 


Ill. A dulled conscience 


A second peril of pride is a dulled conscience. 
Inordinate pride renders a nation insensitive to 
its own shortcomings and unresponsive to the 
needs of other nations. 

Verses 10-14 call attention to Edom’s failure 
to see and respond to the needs of her brother 
nation, Israel. It also calls attention to Edom’s 
selfish exploitation of Israel’s plight and to her 
actions impeding Israel’s own efforts. Read what 
Stevenson has to say about this in Wesley Quar- 
terly. 

Roy L. Smith, in a discussion of “The Clothes 
of the Stoners” (The International Lesson An- 
nual, 1959), calls attention to ways in which our 
nation has often hindered the progress of smaller 
nations in their desperate struggle for independ- 
ence or in their efforts to rid themselves of dicta- 
tors. Consider, for example, some of our dealings 
with Latin-American countries in recent years. 

Tucker (Adult Student) cites numerous ex- 
amples in which our country, through inertia or 
aggression, has jeopardized its relationships with 
other nations. Would you agree in these instances? 
Have our mistakes been due to a false pride? 


IV. Intellectual mediocrity 


A third peril of pride is intellectual mediocrity. 
Pride prevents intellectual growth. A nation that 
takes too much pride in its own intellectual ac- 
complishments is in danger of losing its incentive 
to learn from others. 

The Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament 
abounds in warnings against the conceit of the 
wise. Proverbs 26:12, for example, contends that 





.? From “Labor Sunday,” by Walter P. Reuther, in The Interna- 
ee Lesson Annual, 1959, edited by Charles M. Laymon. Abingdon 








there is more hope for a fool than for a man “wise 
in his own eyes.” A fool may stumble upon some 
bit of wisdom, but an arrogant man closes the 
door to wisdom because he is sure he knows all. 
Can you apply this philosophy to nations? 


V. Nationalistic idolatry 


The greatest peril of pride is idolatry. In assert- 
ing its own self-sufficiency the conceited nation 
denies its dependence upon God. “In God we 
trust” or “this nation under God,” in its pro- 
foundest meaning, is the strongest guarantee 
against a nation’s idolizing itself. 

A nation that makes its will the ultimate law 
and its power the ultimate authority sets itself 
up as god. It concludes, therefore, that it can do 
no wrong. This is what makes it so difficult to 
establish and maintain satisfactory relations with 
a godless country like Soviet Russia. 

A nation that puts its trust in God and attempts 
to conduct its affairs in accordance with his moral 
law has a basis for genuine humility and objec- 
tivity in its relationships with other nations. 

Note that Stevenson concludes his treatment 
with the observation that “history is not on the 
side of ruthless brute force and social injustice 
but that its final edict is in favor of neighborliness 
and honor. The predators are doomed to fall. This 
means that God rules over nations.” This is the 
meaning of verse 15. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Stephen Decatur’s toast, “Our country! In 
her intercourse with foreign nations may she al- 
ways be in the right; but our country, right or 
wrong!” is one of the famous quotations of our 
American heritage. How do the members of the 
class regard the sentiment expressed in this 
quotation? 

2. Do you think Americans as a rule are in- 
ordinately proud and complacent? How about our 
national leaders? 


In CLOSING 


In his poem, “The Fool’s Prayer,” Edward R. 
Sill portrays the close of a royal feast. The king 
in a jovial and jesting mood turns to his jester 
and says, “Sir Fool, kneel now and make for us a 
prayer!” The jester in a spirit of sincerity and 
genuine humility doffs his cap, confesses his ° 
faults one after another, and in a pleading voice 
implores, “Lord, be merciful to me, a fool!” At 
the close of the prayer the banquet hall is hushed. 
The king arises in silence and seeks out his gar- 
dens, murmuring low, “Be merciful to me, a fool!” 

The proud and arrogant spirit, whether of men 
or of nations, is no match for the genuine humil- 
ity and penitent spirit that comes from a sincere 
devotion to God. 

Direct the attention of the group to next Sun- 
day’s topic, “God’s Concern for All People.” Urge 
them to read the Book of Jonah. 
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rma——The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Preparation: All members of your class should 
read both the Book of Obadiah from a modern- 
speech translation of the Bible and the lesson 
treatment in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, or 
Epworth Notes. In addition, two or three persons 
might be asked to read the exposition of this brief 
book in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6. 

To begin: Ask your class, “It has been said 
that ‘pride goes before a fall’; does this apply 
to nations as well as individuals? If so, illustrate.” 
Illustrations might include both ancient and 
modern nations, such as ancient Rome, Nazi Ger- 
many, Fascist Italy, and militarist Japan. Then 
ask, “Is America guilty of pride? If so, what form 
does that pride take?” 

To proceed: The lesson treatments point out 
that Edom was guilty of “immoral national con- 
duct” in standing idly by while the Jews were 
taken captive by the Babylonians. Your class 
might discuss this charge leveled by the prophet 
Obadiah. Then discuss the question: At what 
points has America bven guilty of “immoral na- 
tional conduct’? The lesson writers point out the 
shameful treatment given the Indians by Ameri- 
can settlers and our aggression in the Mexican 
War. Are there other points that should be men- 
tioned? 

To achieve something of balance in viewing our 
relations with other nations, discuss government- 
to-government aid given by the United States 
through its Point 4 program and through its co- 
operation in the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance program. Your group might want to learn 
more about this type of activity. If so, they might 
write to the American Association for the United 
Nations (345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y.) and ask for data. 

In closing: Compare and contrast the Golden 
Rule with the “Iron Rule” in Obadiah 15: 


As you have done, it shall be done to you, 
your deeds shall return on your own head. 


Does this give us an uneasy conscience about 
the atomic bombs that the United States dropped 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki? Should it cause 
Russia to reconsider its treatment of nations such 
as Hungary? Evaluate the armaments race be- 
tween the United States and Russia in the light 
of Stevenson’s closing statement (see “Leader in 
Action”). 


Looking ahead: Encourage all members of your 
class to read the entire Book of Jonah in a mod- 
ern translation. In addition, ask two or three per- 
sons to read the exposition of this book in The 
Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6. 





From Literature and Life 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


¢& On a major highway in western North Caro- 
lina, there stands a big barn that indicates its 
owner has a message for all men. 

Located at the bottom of a long, curving down- 
grade, the barn stands out so prominently that it 
catches the eyes of every traveler. In metal let- 
ters, the big building bears the same message 
twice; one line just above the other: PREPARE 
TO MEET GOD. 

Doubtless there are strong arguments in favor 
of the use of such messages in prominent places. 
Many or most of them are put in place by persons 
who are zealous in their devotion to God and 
eager to influence other men for good. 

In a lesson on the peril of pride, it would be 
easy to concentrate upon gross and worldly kinds 
of pride. But that North Carolina barn suggests 
that some things we think we do in piety may 
actually be well laced with pride. 

What is involved when a man or woman bold- 
ly demands of others, “Prepare to meet God!”? 
Such a challenge suggests (indirectly, it is true, 
but in real fashion) that the challenger is rather 
sure he himself is prepared to meet his Maker. 
Almost, there is a hidden boast involved. For the 
line of argument is likely to run something like 
this: 

Conscious of my need for God, I have engaged 
in spiritual wrestling. Thank God for it! For as 
a result of it, I am not like other men. My life 
is an open book; if I were to be called tomorrow, 
I am prepared to go. You, my friend—you who 
are passing on the highway—had better take 
some lessons from me. Look at my life and learn. 
Prepare to meet God in the way that I have al- 
ready prepared myself! 


“Continue to have reasonable hope of gaining 
salvation, but do not act as though you were cer- 
tain of it, lest you should become lazy and full 
of pride.”—-Thomas a Kempis 


& In his magnificent essay on Christian love— 
“charity”—Paul declares that this quality is op- 
posite in nature to that which makes one “puffed 
up” (1 Corinthians 13:4). 
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In an age of puffed wheat and exploded oats, 
every user of breakfast cereals is familiar with 
one kind of inflation. False bigness comes to 
grains of cereal from pockets of air inside them. 
In another kind of inflation, spoilage and souring 
are processes that often lead to production of gas 
that puffs up. 

That is to say, pride affects nations and indi- 
viduals. It is an active agent. It penetrates deep 
and transforms the nature of that upon which it 
feeds. It is this transformation that produces gas 
and causes the person it invades to be bloated or 
puffed up. 

A self-styled witness for God who has been 
puffed up by pride is recognized by everyone ex- 
cept himself to be full of rank air. 


& Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, includes some 
caverns that can be entered only by very steep 
flights of stairs. At some turning points in such 
stairs, thick wooden steps are gouged out in two 
cuplike depressions; at other points, steps are 
flat and equally worn over large surfaces. 

Whether climbing down stairs and dealing with 
other men, or walking about daily business, the 
way in which one throws his weight can vary 
widely. Pride gouges out, cuts deep holes in per- 
sons, just as heavy descending feet mutilate stair- 
ways. 


| The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The cliff dwellings of the Pueblo Indians are 
preserved for posterity in the Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park in southwestern Colorado. Here are 
the remains of a civilization that sought security 
in the natural protection afforded by the great 
cliffs where enemies could easily be repulsed if 
they tried to gain entrance over narrow, winding 
pathways and up steep ladders. But even the im- 
pregnable cliff homes were finally conquered, 
perhaps, as Obadiah points out when he talks of 
the Edomites in the clefts of the rock, by a traitor 
within the group. The cliffs provided no final se- 
curity. 

The testimony of history is very clear at this 
point. No Maginot Line is invulnerable; no At- 
lantic Wall can assure safety; no containment by 
rocket bases can guarantee security. In the final 
analysis the only real security lies in making 
friends out of enemies. More meaningful than 
military pact, more powerful than armed strength, 
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more secure than impregnable fortresses is the 
spirit of good will that seeks not domination but 
the sharing of the good things of life in a respon- 
sible manner. 

The prophecy of Obadiah is a reminder to us 
that survival does not belong to the fittest, nor to 
those who have built the strongest walls, nor to 
those who have developed the mightiest atomic 
bombs. Survival comes to those who learn to co- 
operate, who are concerned for their brother in 
distress, who sense their involvement in the ills 
of mankind at large. As John Donne put it long 
ago: 

“.. No man is an Iland, intire of it selfe; every 
man is a peece of the Continent, a part of the 
maine: if a Clod bee washed away by the Sea, 
Europe is the lesse, as well as if a Promontorie 
were, as well as if a Mannor of thy friends or of 
thine owne were; any mans death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in Mankinde; And there- 
fore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; 
It tolls for thee.” 

Thus John Donne reiterated the word of Oba- 
diah: In God’s world man is responsible for the 
welfare of his neighbor; we are involved in man- 
kind. 

Norman Cousins, editor of Saturday Review, is 
right in his insistence that we in America are in 
a position to accept more than our share of re- 
sponsibility for righting the wrongs done by man 
in his sinfulness. So he was instrumental in bring- 
ing to the United States the Hiroshima Maidens | 
for plastic surgery to restore their features so 
horribly mutilated by the atomic bomb. As this 
is written, he is engaged in finding adequate 
medical help for the Lapin Ladies, Polish women 
diseased because of medical experimentation car- 
ried out on them by Nazi surgeons. 

By such token acts Dr. Cousins is trying to say 
to the world that there are people in America who 
care, who are concerned, who feel “involved in 
mankind.” And by such demonstrations of loving 
concern, a bond of good will is created that is far 
stronger than any demonstration of military 
might. 
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September 13: 
God’s Concern 


ma-—The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life.” Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Jonah. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson emphasizes the fact that “God’s 
Desire for His People,” the theme of the unit you 
are teaching now, includes his concern for all 
people. You will want to read the entire Book 
of Jonah in your preparation, especially 3:1-2, 
10 through 4:11 which provides the scriptural 
background for the lesson. Some good commen- 
tary such as The Interpreter’s Bible, volume 6, 
or The Abingdon Bible Commentary will give you 
help through the introductory notes on the book 
itself and the explanation and exposition of the 
key passages. 

Read treatments of the lesson in any of the 
following to which you have access: Adult Stu- 
dent, Wesley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, and 
The International Lesson Annual, 1959, and se- 
lect from them material that will be helpful to you 
in your own presentation. 

Your objective in teaching the lesson may be 
summarized somewhat as follows: to present the 
distinctive message of the Book of Jonah that 
God is concerned for all people, even our ene- 
mies, and to emphasize that we should be, also. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. God’s reluctant servants 
III. The wideness in God’s mercy 
IV. The petty concerns of man 


To BrcIn 


When the Book of Jonah is mentioned, the first 
thing that comes to the minds of most people is 
the story of the great fish. You might begin by 
noting this fact and suggesting that it tends to 
obscure the unique message of the book. Then 
emphasize that in today’s lesson we are concerned 
with a usually neglected side of the story. 


How To PRocEED 


I. Scriptural background 
Point out that the Book of Jonah is the story, 
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for All People 


probably a parable, of a prophet by the name of 
Jonah. The setting for the story is the eighth cen- 
tury, when the empire of Assyria, the most hated 
and feared of all Israel’s oppressors, was at its 
height. The capital of Assyria was Nineveh. The 
book was written, however, sometime after the 
reforms of Ezra had been put into practice, for 
the policy of exclusiveness engendered by these 
reforms had been at work in the life of the Jew- 
ish community in Palestine for a long time. It 
must have been written, therefore, during the 
fourth century B.c. 

Like the Book of Ruth (see the lesson for July 
19) the Book of Jonah is a vigorous protest 
against the spirit of bitterness toward other lands 
that characterized Israel after the Exile. The 
writer tried to rekindle in Israel the sense of mis- 
sionary destiny to which she had been called and 
which Second Isaiah (Isaiah 40 through 66) had 
expressed so nobly. (See, for example, Isaiah 42: 
5-9.) 

The story tells how Jonah was commissioned by 
the Lord to go to the wicked city of Nineveh 
and preach to the people, warning them that the 
city would be destroyed if the people did not 
repent. One could hardly have devised a more 
distasteful task for a patriotic Jew who bitterly 
despised the Assyrians for their oppression of 
Israel, so Jonah went as rapidly as he could in the 
opposite direction. 

While Jonah was en route to Tarshish, possibly 
the ancient Tartessus in Spain, the Lord sent a 
great wind that threatened to capsize the ship. 
Jonah was thrown overboard and swallowed by a 
great fish which deposited him on the land again. 
This brings us to the point where the Scripture 
on which today’s lesson is based takes up the 
story. 


II. God’s reluctant servants 


Jonah 3:1-2 tells how the Lord commissioned 
Jonah a second time to go to Nineveh. Very re- 
luctantly Jonah went and began to preach in the 
wicked city. Read Stevenson’s account of the 
“reluctant missionary” in Wesley Quarterly. Says 
Stevenson, “God overtook Jonah in his flight from 
his missionary duty and insisted that he go to 
Nineveh.” 

You might note here that the tendency to run 
away from unpleasant responsibilities is a com- 
mon failing of humanity. We are reluctant serv- 
ants. This is particularly true when our commis- 
sion to serve includes all people. All of us are like 
Jonah in that there are some people we would 
like to leave out, some we are not willing to 
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Henry Doody 


We are more likely to comprehend God’s concern for all people when 
we become acquainted with persons of other races and creeds. Shown 
is an Indian family visiting in an American home. 


include under any circumstances. Invite the class 
members to think silently of those people they 
would most like to exclude from their care and 
concern, thus facing their own shortcomings as 
Christians. 

You may want to point out here that God has 
a way of accomplishing his purpose and express- 
ing his concern, even through his reluctant serv- 
ants. In his exposition of Jonah 3:1, William 
Scarlett wrote (The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 
6, page 888), “Jonah had felt . . . the outreaching 
presence of God from which there is no escape.” 

On the other hand, you may want to emphasize 
the fact that God gave Jonah a second chance. 
It is comforting to know that when we fail to 
exercise due concern for all people, when we rebel 
against doing the will of God, it is God’s nature to 
give us a second chance. How many more? Is 
there any limit? 


III. The wideness in God’s mercy 


Suggest that perhaps Jonah was not too re- 
luctant to threaten the Ninevites with God’s 
punishment of them. He was perfectly willing to 
proclaim, “Yet forty days [the Septuagint reads 
three days], and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” 
What he secretly feared was that the nation might 
repent. Stevenson says that Jonah hoped they 
would not repent and therefore would be de- 
stroyed. 

But what Jonah feared most happened: the 
people of Nineveh repented. The king even de- 
creed that there should be a season of national 
repentance. Jonah 3:10 points out that when this 





happened the Lord stayed the execution of his 
punishment against Assyria. 

Here is an insight into the character of God. The 
author of the Book of Jonah without any sense of 
embarrassment affirms that God changed his mind. 
This does not, however, mean that God changes 
his nature. As man changes his ways and does 
what is right in God’s sight, God’s nature calls 
for a different line of action. 

You may want to summarize here two points 
relative to God’s concern for all people: (1) He 
calls men to preach the gospel to all people. (Cite 
here his call to Jonah and supplement it with 
Jesus’ great commission to his disciples found in 
Matthew 28:19.) (2) He withholds his judgment 
from and exercises his forgiveness of all who truly 
repent and turn to him. 


IV. The petty concerns of man 


Chapter 4 of the Book of Jonah brings out the 
sharp contrast between the petty concerns of man 
and the lofty concern of God for the welfare of all ‘ 
people. Jonah was angry with God for showing 
mercy to the Assyrians. He planted himself out- 
side the city wall and sulked. The Lord caused a 
gourd vine to grow up as an umbrella over Jonah’s 
head. On the following day he caused a worm to 
gnaw at the plant until it wilted, leaving Jonah 
exposed to the sun and a sultry east wind. 

When Jonah expressed pity for the gourd, the 
Lord rebuked the prophet for his pettiness. He 
could express concern over a gourd vine that 
provided him personal comfort, but he could not 
understand God’s pity toward a penitent city. 
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Note here that our petty concerns often crowd 
out the larger and more worth-while concerns 
from our lives. Stevenson lists professional pride 
as a prophet and concern for his own bodily 
comfort as two of Jonah’s petty cares that kept 
him from responding to God’s concern. 

Cite here some interests that keep us from mani- 
festing genuine concern for all people. You might 
mention business, social prestige, various forms 
of inordinate pride (family, community, race, na- 
tion), comfort and convenience, and the like. 
What, for example, would deter the average per- 
son from going as a missionary to Africa? What 
might keep a man from devoting his life to the 
ministry? 

Stevenson says, “Through the picture of this 
little-minded Jonah, pining over his dead vine 
and his own comfort, God is presenting the claims 
of the whole world.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What ought to be our attitude toward people 
of other faiths, other nations, and other races? 

2. Why is the Christian mission so urgent just 
now? 

3. What are some areas in which we as Ameri- 
cans need another chance? 

4. Who are the “Jonahs” of our day? Who are 
the “Assyrians”? 


In CLOSING 


William Scarlett, in his exposition of the Book 
of Jonah (The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6, 
pages 893-894) reminds us that “we are not told 
what happened to Jonah.” This, he says, is because 
the writer “is not concerned with him, but with 
his readers. He is asking: What does this mean 
to you in your day of hatreds, prejudices, and 
fears? . . . The neo-isolationist, the racist, the 
detractor of foreign people, the resister of human 
brotherhood—are they not with us still... ? They 
have not learned, . . . that we live in a world 
where if we would save ourselves, we must also 
save others, and if we will not save others, our- 
selves we cannot save.” ! 





The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Preparation: You might recruit a panel to dis- 
cuss “The Point of the Book of Jonah as I See It.” 
This might consist of four persons, who might pick 
up various aspects of this story: God’s compassion 
versus man’s prejudice; nationalism versus inter- 
nationalism; God’s providential protection for per- 


1 The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6. Abingdon’ Press. 
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sons; and the Christian significance of the Book 
of Jonah, with special reference to Jesus’ use of it 
(see Matthew 12: 38-41). 

As usual, urge all members of your class to 
read the entire book in a modern translation. 
Also, you might ask two or three persons to read 
the exposition of the book in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 6. This will enrich their contribu- 
tion to the class discussion. 

To begin: The Book of Jonah consists of four 
chapters. The first tells of God’s call to Jonah and 
Jonah’s attempt to flee from God. Ask your class, 
Why is it that we so often run away from what 
we think is God’s will for us? Modern examples 
include ministers who state that they “resisted 
God’s call” for several years before entering the 
ministry. 

To proceed: If you have recruited a panel as 
suggested above, they might discuss their topic at 
this time. Following this, the entire class might 
enter into the discussion. 

Another discussion approach would be along 
this line: If you remove chapter 2 and another 
single verse, 1:17, so that the Book of Jonah has 
no miraculous deliverance to distract the reader, 
how would you summarize the point of the book? 

Although the deliverance is a way of affirming 
faith in God’s providence, the real point lies in 
God’s compassion for all his people and his desire 
to save them rather than to destroy them. 

The necessity for repentance is also stressed. 
Many persons have assumed that because of the 
“big fish story” in the Book of Jonah that it is a 
primitive, naive book. But Jesus cited it with 
approval, and made Jonah’s “three days and three 
nights in the belly of the whale” a prefiguration 
of his own burial, when he would be “three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth.” (See 
Matthew 12: 38-41.) 

Discuss this point from Wesley Quarterly: 
“Jonah was like many modern Christians. He was 
patriotic and prejudiced and confused these atti- 
tudes with religion.” At what points in our 
modern life is this true? 

As a result of Jonah’s preaching, the Ninevites 
repented and God changed his mind about de- 
stroying Nineveh. (See 3:10.) Do you think that 
God “changes his mind”? If so, why? If not, why 
not? Discuss this in relation to the idea of God 
as a free Being. 

Note this point: “God loves and yearns for the 
very people that we despise the most!” Compare 
this idea with Jesus’ teaching to “Love your 
enemies” (Matthew 5:44). Do you see this Book 
of Jonah as paving the way for Jesus’ teaching at 
this point? ° 

In closing: Bring the application of the Book of 
Jonah up to date. Have your class ask itself, Are 
we prejudiced against some group of people—a 
racial group, an economic group, a religious group, 
or a national group—to the point that we are 
unwilling to bear our Christian witness to them? 
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Are we unhappy if a personal enemy, or a sup- 
posed enemy of our nation, apparently changes 
for the better? What is our Christian responsi- 
bility to those persons and groups whom our 
fellow men dislike? 

Looking ahead: The next lesson deals with the 
Book of Zechariah. Urge all members of your class 
to read it as well as the lesson treatment. Two 
or three class members might be asked to read 
portions of the exposition of the Book of Zecha- 
riah in Volume 6 of The Interpreter’s Bible. 


m—From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Several staff members of the Methodist Board 
of Education attended a weekend retreat some 
time ago. At dinner one evening when the waitress 
listed the varieties of dessert available, one person 
at our table praised the coconut cream pie. So 
challenged, five persons ordered slices. 

But soon the waitress was back. In the entire 
kitchen, she reported, there was just one piece of 
coconut cream pie. For whom should she bring 
re 

That is a parable of life. Always, human wants 
and needs are greater than the goods to meet 
them. There never seems to be enough to go 
around. 

However, the basic ingredients to meet the 
needs of mankind are present in God’s universe. 
It was not his intention that these should be denied 
to any of his children. He is dependent on his 
workers to demonstrate his concern for all peoples. 


* As circulated in some medieval texts, one of 
the Beatitudes read: “Blessed are the cleane of 
hart...” (Matthew 5:8). This rendering suggests 
that in this context purity has nothing to do with 
moral goodness. Rather, the text stresses empti- 
ness, receptivity, capacity to receive and to ac- 
cept. The heart must be emptied of love of self if 
there is to be room for love for God or for other 
men. 





The Counselor 


i 


By ROBERT C. LESLIE 





Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Popular critiques of contemporary American 
life stress how security-conscious we have be- 
come. William Whyte, for example, in The Organ- 
ization Man,! cites how little the average pro- 





spective employee is interested in challenge or 
adventure and how much he is concerned about 
pension benefits and retirement programs. Civil 
service positions or military service as a career 
are openly advertised as having unexcelled secu- 
rity. Insecurity as a diagnosis for the common 
problems of interpersonal difficulties is popularly 
given by almost any amateur psychologist. 

Yet all of this is a reflection of a growing real- 
ization that the need for security is, indeed, a 
very basic one. An able psychiatrist, Harry Stack 
Sullivan, speaks of two basic needs that motivate 
all of us: the need for satisfaction (for example, 
hunger, sex) and the need for security. He defines 
security in terms of absence of personal anxiety, 
the kind of anxiety that recognizes a threat to 
self-esteem. For Sullivan, the most urgent need 
throughout all of life is this need for security or 
a need for freedom from the feelings that threaten 
the sense of self-esteem or individual significance. 
When feelings of anxiety do arise, when one’s 
sense of self-esteem is threatened, then various 
security operations or attempts at handling the 
anxiety are put into effect. 

The security operations commonly used to 
handle anxiety have been enumerated by Karen 
Horney under three headings.2 She speaks of 
tendencies to move away from people in flight, to 
move toward people in helpless dependence, and 
to move against people in open hostility. The 
healthy person uses all three of these methods of 
handling anxiety in ways that are appropriate for 
reducing the anxiety. An unhealthy person tends 
to fall back exclusively on one pattern and to use 
it whether it is appropriate or not. 

The story of Jonah is the story of one who, 
when anxious, brought into play the security 
operation of flight. He tried to handle his anxiety 
by moving away from the people to whom he was 
asked to minister. Made anxious by their differ- 
ence from him, threatened by their unfamiliarity, 
made uneasy because of the strangeness of the 
people of Nineveh, he sought to reduce his anxiety 
by going in the opposite direction. 

Like most security operations, these tactics 
failed for Jonah. Manipulating the environment, 
whether moving toward, away from, or against 
the people in it, seldom achieves the desired result. 
When it is self-esteem that is threatened, then , 
activity directed toward others is hardly the 
answer. 

Jonah had to come to terms with himself, with 
his own inner conflicts, with his own provincial 
point of view. The Old Testament writer, in his 
picturesque imagery of the whale, makes it clear 
that flight from responsibility is no answer. Jonah 
had to come to terms with himself as a man re- 
sponsible to God. He had to find his security in his 
relationship with God. 

1 The Organization Man, by William H. Whyte, Jr., Doubleday. 


Pages 78-79. 
2 Our Inner Conflicts, by Karen Horney, Norton, 1945. 
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Peace Comes From God 


p—_ The Leader in Action 





By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Zechariah 7 through 14. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The lesson for today stresses the fact that peace 
is one of God’s fondest desires for his people. In 
preparing to teach you will want to keep in mind 
your goal in teaching the lesson, and you will want 
to plan accordingly. You will be leading the mem- 
bers of your class in a study of moral and spiritual 
foundations of world peace based on the insight 
and vision of the prophet Zechariah. 

The scriptural background for the lesson is 
provided by Zechariah 7 through 14, especially 
7: 8-12; 8: 4-8, 12-13. In getting at an understanding 
of the book as a whole, it is especially important 
that you employ a good commentary such as The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary or The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 6. This is true because much of the 
book contains oracles (divine messages) cast in 
a form popular in the Judaism of the postexilic 
period. 

This type of literature deals with the end of 
time, the accomplishment of God’s ultimate pur- 
pose in the consummation of history. It does so 
by the use of oracles couched in mysterious 
language, extravagant visions, and a dramatic 
finale in which the forces of God will triumph and 
he will establish his Kingdom. 

This type of prophetic writing is known as an 
“apocalypse.” The best examples of it are the 
Book of Daniel in the Old Testament (see the 
lesson for August 23) and the Book of Revelation 
in the New Testament. Because of the unusual 
nature of such material, a commentary is essential 
to an understanding of it. 

Other materials on this lesson will be found in 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, 1959, and Epworth Notes. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Moral and spiritual foundations of world 
peace 
III. An era of security and peace 
IV. Words of encouragement 
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To BEGIN 


Begin with the observation that man funda- 
mentally and persistently longs for peace. War 
holds no glamor for him. He has tasted its fruit 
and has found it bitter and poisonous. Man is sick 
of war and wants to be at peace. As Christians we 
are committed to the goal of world peace, but for 
us peace means far more than the absence of war. 
Positively, it means freedom, justice, truth, and 
love throughout the world. 

The goal for today’s lesson is to emphasize the 
idea that such peace ultimately comes from God; 
for such peace Christians everywhere must labor 
and pray. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Call attention to the fact that the scriptural 
background is provided by Zechariah 7 through 
14, especially selected passages from 7 and 8. The 
prophetic activity of Zechariah covers a period 
of a little more than two years, 520-518 B.c. You 
will recall that the Babylonians had breached the 
walls of Jerusalem in 587-6 B.c. The city, including 
the Temple, had been reduced to shambles. Be- 
tween 597 and 581 B.c. thousands of its best 
citizens had been carried away captive into 
Babylonia, while many others had fled into Egypt. 
This marked the end of the Southern Kingdom, 
Judah. 

A little more than a hundred years earlier, 
722-1 B.c., the Northern Kingdom, Israel, had 
fallen; its inhabitants had been scattered through- 
out the expansive Assyrian empire. 

When the Persians overthrew the Babylonians 
in 539 B.c., Cyrus, the new king, allowed thousands 
of the Jewish captives in Babylonia to return to 
their homeland. The new community of Jerusa- 
lem, however, contained but a fraction of the 
Jews of the day. The years between 539 and 520 
B.c. proved to be very discouraging. 

The situation was far different from what the 
returning exiles had expected. Life was very dif- 
ficult, and the completion of the Temple took on 
the aspect of a seemingly impossible task. The 
promised messianic age appeared to be a distant, 
if not doubtful, reality. It was Zechariah’s, and 
Haggai’s, prophetic mission to lift the people out 
of their slough of despair and fire their imagina- 
tions with the dream of a glorious Jewish state 
that would rise from the ruins of old Jerusalem. 

Chapters 7 and 8, which are especially relevant 
to our lesson for today, are dated the fourth day 
of the ninth month in the fourth year of King 
Darius (518 B.c.). 
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These chapters contain Zechariah’s response to 
a deputation that had come to him from Bethel 
to inquire whether it was still necessary to keep 
the fast of the fifth month, which had been insti- 
tuted during the Exile as a means of keeping faith 
and hope alive. Echoing the message of such 
prophets as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and Jere- 
miah, Zechariah replied that fasting and the 
observance of religious forms have no value by 
themselves and are in no sense adequate substi- 
tutes for obedience to the moral demands of God. 


II. Moral and spiritual foundations of world peace 


In 7:8-12 Zechariah echoes the moral demands 
of the earlier prophets and recalls what happened 
when the people of earlier times rejected their 
message. They had been scattered among the 
nations and their lands left desolate. The moral 
demands Zechariah makes in the name of the 
Lord are the requisite conditions for the establish- 
ment of the new Jerusalem, which is to be a 
kingdom of security and peace. 

In 1942, when World War II was moving along 
rapidly on both fronts, the Commission to Study 
the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, under 
the sponsorship of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and with John 
Foster Dulles as chairman, adopted some “guid- 
ing principles”! that still provide a good back- 
ground for a discussion of moral and spiritual 
foundations of world peace. These guiding prin- 
ciples proceed from the belief that: 


1. “. . . moral law, no less than physical law, 
undergirds our world.” 
2. “. .. the sickness and suffering which afflict 


our present society are proof of indifference to, as 
well as direct violation of, the moral law.” 

3. “. . . it is contrary to the moral order that 
nations in their dealings with one another should 
be motivated by a spirit of revenge and retalia- 
tion.” 

4, “... the principle of cooperation and mutual 
concern, implicit in the moral order and essential 
to a just and durable peace, calls for a true com- 
munity of nations.” 

5. “. . . economic security is no less essential 
than political security to a just and durable 
peace.” 

6. “. . . international machinery is required to 
facilitate the easing of such economic and political 
tensions as are inevitably recurrent in a world 
which is living and therefore changing.” 

7. “. . . government which derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed is the 
truest expression of the rights and dignity of man. 
This requires that we seek autonomy for all 
subject and colonial peoples.” 

8. “. .. military establishments should be inter- 
Nationally controlled and be made subject to law 
under the community of nations.” 

9. “. . . the right of all men to pursue work of 


7) 
0 1A Righteous Faith for a Just and Durable Peace, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America, 1942. 









their own choosing and to enjoy security from 
want and oppression is not limited by race, color 
or creed.” 

10. “. .. in bringing international relations into 
conformity with the moral law, a very heavy re- 
sponsibility devolves upon the United States.” 

































































11. “... a supreme responsibility rests with the 
Church.” 
12. “. . . as Christian citizens, we must seek to 


translate our beliefs into practical realities and to 
create a public opinion which will insure that the 
United States shall play its full and essential part 
in the creation of a moral way of international 
living.” 

The “guiding principles” conclude with the 
affirmation “that the eternal God revealed in 
Christ is the Ruler of men and of nations and that 
His purpose in history will be realized. For us He 
is the source of the moral law and the power to 
make it effective.” 

What do you think of these guiding principles 
as a summary of the moral and spiritual founda- 
tions for world peace? In what way would you 
amend them? 


Prophets of the Restoration had a multiple job: They 
had to rebuild Jerusalem and the Temple as well as the 
faith of the returned Hebrews. 


Artist: George Tobin 
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III. An era of security and peace 


Stevenson (Wesley Quarterly) says of the 
verses in 8:1-8 that they “form one half of the 
oracle that envisions a new Jerusalem ruling in 
peace as the headquarters of a new world society.” 
He points to three things included in Zechariah’s 
picture of the new Jerusalem: (1) return of the 
scattered Jews to their homeland (verses 7-8a), 
(2) rule of God himself over the restored nation 
(verse 8b), and (3) the resulting security and 
peace (verses 4-5). 

Stevenson’s observations suggest comments up- 
on the Zionist movement which in recent years 
has resulted in the return of a large number of 
Jews to Palestine and the establishment of the 
state of Israel in 1948. The fact that the new 
Israel is a highly militarized and very warlike 
nation should warn us against taking verses 7 and 
8 too literally. These verses, however, provide a 
challenge to peace-loving peoples everywhere to 
translate the dream of peace into a reality. 

Zechariah describes, or dramatizes, the resulting 
security and peace in terms of a city safe for chil- 
dren and elderly people. What would be your 
description of an era of security and peace? List 
some of the conditions you would expect to prevail 
in such an era. 

Zechariah pointedly advises that the funda- 
mental condition of an era of security and peace 
is the will of God at the center of life. Peace comes 
from God. 


IV. Words of encouragement 


Verses 12 and 13 of chapter 8 are strong words 
of encouragement to a despairing people. With the 
spiritual blessings of God’s presence will come 
peace and prosperity. The nation’s previous ex- 
perience of humiliation and disillusionment will 
be reversed, and the people are urged to “Fear 
not, but let your hands be strong.” 

One of the greatest enemies of world peace is 
disillusionment. At the present time we are ex- 
periencing such a letdown. When the United Na- 
tions was getting started, and again when the 
peace treaty with Japan was signed, hopes for 
peace ran high; but long years of “cold wars,” 
armament races, one crisis after another, and 
ultimatums of all sorts have taken their toll. As a 
consequence, many people are voicing the hope- 
less conclusion that the kingdom of peace, justice, 
and freedom is not destined to be established in 
this world. 

Theodore Cuyler Speers, in his exposition of 
the Book of Zechariah (The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 6, page 1057) points out that there are 
only two possible reactions when our hopes 
are delayed in their fulfillment. The easy and 
popular reaction is to surrender to cynicism and 
despair, believing that we have been chasing will- 
of-the-wisps that have no existence in reality. 
“The more difficult reaction,” he says, “. . . is to 
cling to what we believe until the power of un- 
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realized hopes is discovered.” Moreover, he tells 
us, “The rediscovery of creative power lies in the 
rediscovery of supreme ends and those subsidiary 
ends which lead directly to the ultimate goal.” 
Two things we can do for world peace: (1) pray 
unceasingly and (2) labor untiringly. 

Tucker (Adult Student) discusses five condi- 
tions to be met in our efforts to achieve world 
peace: (1) We must face world hunger. (2) We 
must develop a Christian foreign policy. (3) We 
must support the United Nations. (4) We 
must overcome ignorance. (5) We must realize 
that until we spend time, money, and effort we 
shall not attain world peace. What do you think 
of this program? How would you modify it? 

Read what the Methodist Social Creed has to 
say about war and peace (Discipline, 1956, Para- 
graph 2020). 

The concluding paragraph of the “guiding prin- 
ciples” referred to above expresses the hope for 
peace to which all Christians may cling in con- 
fidence: “Amid the darkness and tragedy of the 
world of today we are upheld by faith that the 
kingdoms of this world will become the kingdom 
of Christ and that He shall reign forever and 
ever.” 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. How can peace come from God when the 
greatest barrier to peace is a godless nation? 

2. To what extent do our international policies 
and practices reflect the moral and spiritual 
foundations of world peace as enunciated in the 
“suiding principles” of the Commission to Study 
the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace? 


In CLOSING 


Remind the members of the class that on next 
Sunday we shall conclude the unit on “God’s 
Desire for His People” with a consideration of 
God’s call for loyalty. Urge them to read the Book 
of Malachi, the scriptural background for the 
lesson. 


r———The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Preparation: This lesson picks up the hopeful 
elements in the Book of Zechariah that predict 
“peace and prosperity” (8:12). It is an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the age-old hope for peace in a 
warring world and to consider the moral grounds 
for lasting peace. 

To be prepared to follow through with the in- 
terest aroused in your class by this lesson, secure 
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in advance a copy of Who Is My Neighbor? (A 
Handbook for the Commission on Christian Social 
Relations in the Local Church; 25 cents, from the 
Service Department, 100 Maryland Ave., N.E., 
Washington 2, D.C.) This includes a listing of 
books and audio-visual resources on world peace. 
Also, you might write to the Board of World 
Peace, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, for 
its full list of pamphlets and leaflets dealing with 
all aspects of world peace. These materials might 
be displayed on a table at your class session. 

A world map, or a globe of the world, with the 
Bible open to Zechariah, might also help focus at- 
tention on the hope for world peace represented 
by this lesson. 

To begin: Read Zechariah 7:8-14 to your class. 
Then ask: How adequate for today’s complex 
world is Zechariah’s conception of God’s demand 
for social justice? (7:9-10.) Have your class ana- 
lyze and apply this description to today’s prob- 
lems, listing important points on the blackboard. 

To proceed: Next, you might have two or three 
class members prepared to discuss the question, 
How is modern Zionism related to the vision of 
a new Jerusalem held by Zechariah? (See 8:1-8.) 
The writer in Wesley Quarterly notes the estab- 
lishment of the modern state of Israel in 1948, yet 
there is continued tension and outcropping of war. 
The difficulty of separating political and religious 
motivations, or of comparing conditions in the 
sixth century B.c. and the twentieth century A.D. 
should be noted. 

The hope for peace and prosperity based on 
social justice is expressed again in 8:9-17. As a 
class, attempt to make a twentieth-century state- 
ment of God’s desire for mankind, comparable to 
that contained in verses 16 and 17. 

This might be done in small buzz groups, if your 
class is large. After this you could reassemble and 
read the statements to the entire group and discuss 
them. 

If your class is small (ten or less), you might 
work as a whole group. You might jot this down 
on a blackboard, or provide paper and pencils for 
the members of your class. This is not a “busy 
work” project; it should be followed up with ap- 
plication. Ask your class: If this is God’s desire 
for mankind (and thus for us), what are we 
going to do about it, specifically? 

In closing: Your class might discuss—and list— 
conditions that will make for peace in the second 
half of the twentieth century. (Such a list occurs 
in Adult Student, but encourage your class to 
think through this matter for themselves rather 
than to read the writer’s points.) Points at which 
your church—perhaps through its committee on 
world peace—can work for peace might be listed 
and referred to the proper persons. Finally, the 
responsibility of every Christian to work for peace 
should be noted. 

Looking ahead: Next week’s lesson is the final 
One in this unit. Concerned with the Book of 





Malachi, it stresses religious loyalty. Urge all 
members of your class to read both the book from 
the Bible and the lesson treatment contained in 
the student’s periodical. 

As has been noted for several of the other 
prophetic books, the exposition for the Book of 
Malachi appears in Volume 6 of The Interpreter’s 
Bible. Several members of your class might be 
urged to read this material and serve as special 
resource persons for the discussion. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


%& Among the valiant men described in Second 
Samuel is Benaiah. He is best known for having 
gone into a pit on a snowy day in order to slay a 
lion. 

But another incident in his career is equally 
suggestive. Confronted by an Egyptian armed 
with a spear, Benaiah had only a staff in his own 
hand. Still, the courageous soldier of David moved 
forward to meet his foe. Defending himself with 
his own blunt instrument, he managed to knock 
the Egyptian’s fearful spear from his hand. Once 
that was done, it was an easy matter for the mus- 
cular Israelite to slay the Egyptian with his own 
spear (2 Samuel 23:21). 

Transplanted to the national scale rather than 
the hand-to-hand combat of individual soldiers, 
this story indicates that the nation that bears pow- 
erful weapons may be providing the enemy with 
means to conquer. Slain with his own spear... 
Blasted with his own bombs... The difference 
between the two weapons is one of degree only. 
Man or nation who takes up a deadly instrument 
may be inviting some brawny foe to snatch it and 
use it upon its owner. 


’ Pondering the riddle of Man in the Modern 
World (New American Library of World Litera- 
ture), biologist Julian Huxley indulges in some 
off-trail queries. No orthodox religionist, the 
scientist looks at war from the viewpoint of his 
own special interests. 

Homo sapiens, or man, occupies a very special 
place among biological organisms. For he is the 
only creature who regularly and systematically 
indulges in organized slaying of his own kind. 


~ It is: somewhat ironic to recognize that the 
fighting man of today is said to enter “service” 
when he dons his uniform. That is, a word long 
applied especially to selfless activity for human 
good has become attached to organized killing. 
Can it be that part of the appeal of war is due 
to the fact that it seems to offer volunteers an 
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opportunity for dedication to a “supreme value”? 
Is it possible that lack of complete national devo- 
tion to God creates a vacuum that encourages the 
rise of warfare that promises a “crusade”? 


* Advocates of a strong military establishment, 
considered essential for defense and for peace, 
are making no new plea. Since the beginning of 
history, men have tried to establish peace by 
might. Ideas about “the weapon of tomorrow” 
have changed, but principles behind its use 
have not. 

In the lofty language of the King James Ver- 
sion, the psalmist warns: “Some trust in chariots, 
and some in horses: but we will remember the 
name of the Lorp our God” (Psalms 20:7). 

Even in his day, many men thought that su- 
perior weapons could save nations and cultures. 
At that time the little-known horse was a fearful 
military weapon. Charging against men on foot, 
he could break through ranks of spearmen and 
turn the tide of battle. 

Modern men may place their trust in stockpiles 
of nuclear devices. At most, horses and hydrogen 
bombs offer temporary protection. One will be as 
obsolete as the other a few thousand years from 
now! 

Only one kind of trust transcends time and 
change: trust in the Lord of hosts. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


One aspect of behavior that is hard to under- 
stand is the self-defeating pattern of inappropriate 
activity which is persisted in despite its obvious 
negative results. We wonder why a person cannot 
profit from experience and drop ineffective pat- 
terns that lead to nothing but disaster. We find it 
hard to understand why behavior is repeated with 
a sickening consistency when it never gets good 
results. An example of this kind of behavior is 
found in the employee who keeps getting fired for 
insubordination but who persists in being insubor- 
dinate to his next new boss—and so loses that job 
too. 

This pattern of behavior, however, becomes eas- 
ier to understand when seen as a part of “selective 
inattention.” We tend to become inattentive to 
anything that threatens our sense of personal se- 
curity. If we have established a pattern of be- 
havior in relating to people, then we tend to ig- 
nore any criticism of this pattern, even though the 
criticism is quite valid and could even be quite 
helpful. We tend to screen out of our conscious- 
ness anything that threatens our personal sense 
of significance. We tend to close our eyes and 
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The Book of Acts 


With the October lessons we begin a six 
months’ study of the Book of Acts. The les- 
sons for the first three months cover chapters 
1 through 12, with special attention being 
given to Peter and John and other leaders 
associated with them. 

Unit I, five sessions, is entitled “Chris- 
tians Witness.” The four October discussions 
deal with the first four chapters. 

The weekly topics are: 

October 4: “You Shall Be My Witnesses” 
October 11: Filled With the Holy Spirit 
October 18: What Do You Have to Share? 
October 25: Undaunted Witnesses 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES * 

Christian Beginnings: Parts I and II, by 
Morton Scott Enslin. Harper and Brothers. 
$1.25 

The New Testament World, by H. E. Dana. 
Broadman Press. $3 

The Interpreters Bible, Volume 9. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 











shut our ears to any threat to our patterns of be- 
havior if these patterns are personally meaning- 
ful. 

In the light of this concept of selective attention 
we can understand more easily what was happen- 
ing to Sharezer and Regemmelech, the deputation 
from Bethel, who came ostensibly to get some ad- 
vice, but who were quite unwilling to accept the 
advice given. Zechariah 7:11-12 puts it, “. . . they 
refused to hearken, and turned a stubborn shoul- 
der, and stopped their ears. . . . They made their 
hearts like adamant .. .” This is a very good de- 
scription of people who are selectively inattentive 
to words spoken that threaten something in which 
they have a personal investment. The fact was 
that they wanted to continue the great fasts and 
were not at all interested in what the Lord wanted. 

Selective inattention, however, does not usually 
operate as consciously as it seems to here. For the 
most part, we are able to give some good rationali- 
zation about why a proposed change in behavior 
should not take place. The insubordinate employ- 
ee, for example, might very well say that his boss 
deserved to be contradicted, although the criticism 
was completely justified and the insubordination 
wholly uncalled-for. Where self-esteem is in- 
volved, criticism is often unacceptable and hence 
is selectively ignored. 

For the words “I called, and they would not 
hear” (Zechariah 7:13) we might better substi- 
tute: “I called, and they were not able to hear.” 
It is often true that, until one feels secure in the 
relationship so that his sense of significance is not 


- greatly threatened, he is unable even to hear the 


words being spoken. 
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God Calls for Loyalty 


ma——The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Malachi. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson is the last of the series of 
thirteen lessons for this quarter. In your prepara- 
tion, therefore, you will want to make plans to 
summarize the work of the quarter which has been 
entitled “Old Testament Book Studies” and which 
has led us to study some biblical books that are 
often neglected in larger studies of history or ideas 
in the Bible. Also, you will want to make today’s 
lesson a fitting conclusion for the work of the 
quarter. 

The scriptural background for this concluding 
lesson is provided by the Book of Malachi, espe- 
cially Malachi 2:17 through 3:4, 16-18. Read the 
entire book and, with the aid of a good commen- 
tary, such as The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6, or 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary, make a care- 
ful study of the date and authorship of Malachi, 
the situation that prevailed at the time of writing, 
and the book’s message. 

Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, 1959, and Epworth Notes 
contain treatments of the lesson that will be of 
assistance to you in preparing your own plan of 
presentation. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. An age of disillusionment 
III. The fault is in ourselves 
IV. The day of the Lord’s coming 
V. Loyalty rewarded 


To BEGIN 


You may very profitably begin the lesson by 
noting that it completes a quarter’s study on some 
of the lesser known books of the Old Testament. 
Review, then, the ground covered, calling atten- 
tion to the three units, “A Nation Under God,” 
“Life’s Eternal Values,” and “God’s Desire for 





*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
Promptly. 


(World Service Sunday* ) 


His People.” Summarize each unit by pointing 
out the subjects of the lessons covered. You will 
find Charles M. Laymon’s introductions to each 
unit (The International Lesson Annual, 1959) 
very helpful in this respect. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Book of Malachi was written sometime 
after the return of the faithful Jews from Baby- 
lon to Jerusalem. The Temple had been rebuilt 
(see the lesson for last Sunday), but the walls of 
the city had not been restored. Nehemiah had 
not yet come onto the scene to institute his re- 
forms. The time, therefore, is between 515 B.c. 
and 444 B.c., probably about 460-50 B.c. 

Even though the Temple had been rebuilt, it 
was still a time of discouragement and disillusion- 
ment similar to that with which Zechariah had had 
to contend. To the devout Jews the end of the 
Babylonian captivity (538 B.c.) had signified the 
approach of a glorious messianic age when the na- 
tion would recover the lost glory of the days of 
David and the land would yield its fruit in abun- 
dance. 

At the time of Malachi, however, some seventy- 
five or so years later, the actual situation fell 
far short of expectations. Only a small part of the 
nation had returned. Those who had been fired 
by the original impulse to return had died, leav- 
ing their descendants with all the problems. 

The new community possessed only a tiny dis- 
trict of land, and that was rocky and unproduc- 
tive. Moreover, periodic droughts brought on 
famine. The persistence of such conditions caused 
a spirit of disillusionment and despair to settle 
over the community. The priests, who should have 
contributed most to the relief of the situation, 
were themselves victims of it. Appointed services 
of worship were conducted with indifference; re- 
ligious instruction was neglected. 

The Book of Malachi is, therefore, a message 
for an age of disillusionment. Three ideas stand 
out in that message: (1) the fault lies in the peo- 
ple; (2) the day of the Lord’s coming will be a day 
for testing their loyalty to him; and (3) loyalty 
will, in the end, be remembered and rewarded. 


II. An age of disillusionment 


Malachi 2:17 portrays something of the disillu- 
sionment and cynicism of the period. The people 
are beginning to wonder why they should remain 
loyal and do good when those who do evil prosper 
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as well or better than they. “ ‘Everyone who does 
evil is good in the sight of the Lorp, and he de- 
lights in them.’ ... ‘Where is the God of justice?’ ” 

Point out here that a similar state of mind con- 
stantly grips a large portion of the modern world. 
All of us at one time or another fall victim to this 
mood. There is strife among nations, races, eco- 
nomic classes, members of families, political par- 
ties, neighbors, and even among religious bodies. 
There is crime, narcotics traffic, alcoholism, sexual 
immorality, slaughter on the highways, graft, and 
political corruption. There is hunger, disease, de- 
struction of life and property, and death in our 
society. It is easy for us to become disillusioned 
and skeptical. We are inclined to put the question 
cynically, What on earth is God doing? 


III. The fault is in ourselves 


A part of Malachi’s message to the populace of 
the Jerusalem of his day is to point out that, 
more than they are willing to admit, they have 
brought their plight on themselves. The fault is not 
in God but in them. The hard times are in part 
the consequence of their disloyalty to God and 
their failure to serve him. This is implied in Mal- 
achi 2:17 but is more explicitly stated in 3:7-12 
and 1:6 through 2:9. 

Malachi 3: 7-12 deals with such sins of the com- 
mon people as disloyalty toward God and niggard- 
ly giving (failure to give the tithe to God). The 
passage 1:6 through 2:9 is concerned with the sins 
of the clergy. They dishonored their profession, 
offered polluted food upon the altar, performed 
their duties perfunctorily, and gave poor religious 
instruction. 

Note that Malachi gives much more attention 
to cultic sins (sins having to do with religious 
observances) than he does to social sins. Two 
things can be said in explanation. In the first 
place, cultic practices played a large part in the 
Judaism of that day. In the second place, it is not 
the practices themselves but the general indiffer- 


ence toward God represented by them that is so ¢ 


distasteful to God. The cultic practices are evi- 
dences of disloyalty to God. 

Point out here that much of our disillusionment 
and suffering is our own fault and not God’s. Con- 
sider the conditions cited above as contributing to 
the disillusionment and cynicism of the modern 
world. Which of them may be charged against us? 
Which may not? Discuss this with the members of 
your class. 

Much that is ugly, distasteful, and painful in life 
is quite clearly the result of man’s own sin and 
ignorance. Self-centeredness and self-indulgence 
in thought and behavior make for misery in the 
lives of others and in our own lives. Consider, for 
example, the result of self-centeredness in family 
life, in our vocations, or in our affairs with other 
nations. Consider also the results of self-indul- 
gence in the consumption of alcoholic beverages, 
in greediness for material possessions, in the exer- 
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cise of our tempers and passions, in sexual rela- 
tions, or in lying and gossiping. 

On the other hand, we must recognize, as Mala- 
chi did, that the excuse that hard times were due 
to the sins of the people was an oversimplified one. 
We must look elsewhere for further help. Before 
we move on, however, we would do well to em- 
phasize again that all sins, whether they are cultic 
sins or social sins, are evidences of disloyalty to 


God. 


IV. The day of the Lord’s coming 


In Malachi 3:1-4 the prophet points to the day 
of the Lord’s coming. The coming of the day of 
the Lord was a favorite theme among the proph- 
ets. Amos and others had warned that it would 
be a day of wrath when the Lord would punish 
the nation for its sins. By and large, however, the 
people of the Jewish community looked forward 
to the coming as a day when the inequities of 
the nation’s lot among the other nations would 
be removed and she would be restored to her 
rightful place. 

Note that Stevenson (Wesley Quarterly), 
points out three main ideas in Malachi’s treat- 
ment of the theme: (1) the coming of a messenger 
or forerunner, (2) purification of the Temple and 
its ritual by the forerunner, (3) the sudden com- 
ing of the Lord himself. 

The coming of the Lord will be for the purifica- 
tion of the Temple and for judging the people 
according to their deserts. Any inequalities with 
respect to rewards and punishments will be com- 
pletely removed; full justice will be done. 

One major question raised is, “Who can stand 
when he appears?” Who will measure up when 
tested in their loyalty to God? The implication is 
that the testing will include both the religious and 
the moral life. Stevenson suggests that we raise 
questions about the genuineness of spiritual life 
in America today. “Morality,” he says, “is the 
final test of religion; if it fails this test, it has failed 
all down the line.” 

At this point you will find it appropriate to 
discuss the current revival of interest in religion 
in America. Note such things as the increased 
membership in our churches, the apparent success 
of evangelistic crusades, the turn to religion for 
serenity and peace of mind in an age of anxiety 
and frustration (Norman Vincent Peale’s follow- 
ing, for example). Cite other symptoms of the 
current revival of interest in religion. 

You will also want to raise certain questions. 
Has there been a corresponding improvement in 
the morals of our people? Is there depth to this 
revival of interest in religion, or is it merely a 
shallow, surface phenomenon? Does it represent a 
genuine loyalty to God above all else? 

You may prefer to lead the members of the class 
in a consideration of what religion means to them 
and what they contribute to the cause of religion. 
Do they merely love the church, enjoy participa- 
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tion in its activities, find inspiration in its services, 
and give rather generously to its support? Does it 
challenge their way of life and the society of which 
they are a part? Does it move them to participate 
vitally in the church’s mission of service and re- 
demption to men and nations throughout the 
world? 

Will the current interest in religion and our own 
religious convictions and practices measure u» 
against the standard of genuine loyalty to God? 


V. Loyalty rewarded 


Malachi 3:16-18 provides the concluding argu- 
ment in the prophet’s message to a disillusioned 
and cynical people. Even now, he contends, the 
separation of the wicked and the good has begun, 
and the names of the faithful are being recorded 
in “the book of remembrance.” 

This is a way of saying that although in the 
eyes of man the cause of evil prospers, in the eyes 
of God it is being judged sharply. Even though 
in the eyes of man, truth and right seem to lose 
out, in the eyes of God they are receiving their 
Just reward—perhaps not in terms of immediate 
prosperity but in terms of character and spiritual 
growth and the vindication of the ages. 

This thought is an instance in the development 


Painted by Norman Rockwell for The Saturday Evening Post 


of one of the fundamental articles of biblical faith: 
There is a divine purpose, partially realized in 
history, which in the end will be realized com- 
pletely. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


If you have not had group discussion of the 
questions raised through this lesson development, 
you may wish to do so at this point. Or you may 
prefer to use some of the thought-provoking ques- 
tions provided in Adult Student or Wesley 
Quarterly. 


In CLOSING 


You might close with the observation that this 
lesson on “God Calls for Loyalty” is a fitting close 
for the lessons of the quarter. Loyalty to God must 
provide the faith and the goal of a nation as it 
seeks to solve its problems (“A Nation Facing Its 
Problems”). Loyalty to God must be the ultimate 
value in our pursuit of things that matter most 
(“Life’s Eternal Values”). Loyalty to God enables 
us to respond to God’s will for our lives (“God’s 
Desire for His People’). 

Jesus said it like this: “You shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your mind, and with all your 
strength” (Mark 12:30). 
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By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Preparation: The Book of Malachi is short; it 
can be read in a few minutes. Therefore, it should 
be read in its entirety before the class session by 
all members of the class. In addition, several class 
members might read the exposition in Volume 
6 of The Interpreter’s Bible and share their in- 
sights in class discussion. 

One or two class members might make a special 
project of reading the quotations from Malachi in 
the New Testament and be prepared to tell the 
class how they are used and to what they refer. 
(See especially Matthew 11:10; Mark 1:2; Luke 
1:17; Matthew 17:11; Mark 9:12; and Luke 7: 27.) 

To begin: Ask your class, How would you de- 
scribe the spiritual state of the Jewish people in 
about 460-450 B.c. (when the Book of Malachi was 
written), based on the prophet’s denunciation of 
their sins? The first two chapters of the book indi- 
cate the answers to this question; class members 
who have done outside reading might be quite 
helpful at this point. 

To proceed: The predictions of the coming of the 
Lord “to his temple” and of a “messenger” who 
would precede him (3:1-2) is echoed several times 
in the New Testament. If a committee—or several 
individuals separately—has read these references 
in the Gospels, have a report to the entire class 
about their findings. For example, the “messen- 
ger” is identified as John the Baptist; and the Lord 
is Jesus Christ, God Incarnate. “Elijah the proph- 
et” (4:5) in his return to earth is identified with 
John the Baptist in Matthew 17:11-12. 

Like the other prophets, Malachi is intensely 
concerned about ethics. Discuss the main points 
that he stresses: faithfulness to one another, faith- 
fulness to the marriage vows, paying full tithes. 
How relevant are these points today? For ex- 
ample, do you consider church attendance and 
financial support of the church to be matters of 
ethical urgency? If so, why? If not, why not? 

Tucker (Adult Student) sees Malachi 1:13 as 
an expression of religious boredom. Discuss this 
statement of his: “Beneath the forms of religion 
it is easy to lose the substance of a living faith. 
The test of the absence or presence of such a faith 
is determined by the absence or presence of bore- 
dom. One is never bored when experiencing vital 
religion. The presence of boredom means that re- 
ligion has flown out of the window.” Do you 
agree? If so, why? If not, why not? 

In closing: There is much talk in modern Amer- 
ica of a “return to religion.” Malachi says (3:7) in 
the name of God, “Return to me, and I will return 
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to you.” He then has the people say, in the dia- 
logue with God, “How shall we return?” Ask your 
class to answer that question, giving specifics, 
List your answers on a blackboard; then compare 
the suggestions with those listed by Malachi. At 
the close of the discussion, conclude with prayer. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


% My wife and I attended a showing of the noted 
motion picture version of The Ten Command- 
ments soon after it was released. 

Still nearly breathless from the vivid exposure 
to one interpretation of God’s dealings with Moses, 
we hurried two blocks down the street to a park- 
ing lot. Half a dozen others were ahead of us, wait- 
ing for their cars, all eager to get home. 

As we stood there, a neatly dressed woman 
joined the group. With the glow of the burning 
bush still in her eyes, she ignored the line of wait- 
ing patrons and casually handed her ticket to the 
attendant. 

So long as one remains in the realm of theory 
and pious phrases, it is easy to profess loyalty to 
God. But if three or four minutes’ waiting can be 
avoided by ignoring the rights of God’s children, 
those of superficial loyalty will desert from the 
ranks of Jehovah. 


% Any consideration of the way in which God 
calls for loyalty will ‘be enriched by an analysis of 
the loyalty shown by Paul of Tarsus. In a three- 
word summary—Paul tells the story of his life: 
“I die every day” (1 Corinthians 15:31). 

That is a way of suggesting that the person who 
passes through one day without struggle and the 
death of self-interest still has some distance to go 
in loyalty to God. Every day the pilgrim toward 
the Eternal City would profit from asking himself 
what opportunities he has accepted. At the end of 
the day it is sobering to ponder the question: 
Have I died a little today? 


The Divine Comedy (Modern Library) belongs 
in the front rank of the world’s most influential 
books. Written by Dante Alighieri early in the 
fourteenth century it has appeared in thousands 
of editions and translations. 

On his journey through the soul world, Dante 
discovers the opportunists near the gate of Hell. 
These are the souls of those who in life refused 
to take a positive stand. Neither partisans of good 
nor advocates of evil—wholly lacking in dynamic 
loyalty—they put self-interest first. 

Like all the doomed and damned in Dante’s 
vision, these wretched ones receive symbolic pun- 
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ishment. That is, their punishment is fitted to 
their sin. 

Since the opportunists took no sides, they have 
no certain place to dwell but race around chasing 
a wavering flag that continually moves before 
them through foul air. As they run, they are 
chased and stung by swarms of wasps and hor- 
nets. That picture—perhaps somewhat offensive 
to the modern eye—was Dante’s way of sketching 
the end result of indecision. Never having taken 
a definite stand in life, their souls are condemned 
to eternal chasing after a banner that is never 
quite caught—while they are in turn pursued by 
stinging, irritating insects that symbolize the guil- 
ty conscience of each wavering one. 


* Writing in The Gift of Power (The Macmillan 
Company, 1955), Lewis Joseph Sherrill drew a 
suggestive analogy. Every man, he said, is like 
a boy or girl standing before a plate glass window. 
Holding a single piece of copper in his hand, the 
child feasts his eyes on a display of candy. But 
he is unwilling to go inside and purchase a tidbit 
by relinquishing his coin. 

Loyalty to God means giving up self-interest. 
And that is the coin that alone can purchase the 
peace of God. 


+ Bishop Gerald Kennedy recognizes that loyalty 
is among life’s most potent forces. Writing in With 
Singleness of Heart (Harper and Brothers, 1951), 
he suggested that a genuinely loyal man is hard 
to conquer: “There is terrible might in the man 
who has just one ultimate loyalty. He divides and 
conquers his opponents.” 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a coun- 
selor as he read the lesson for today. 


In the opening sentences of the marriage cere- 
mony (as found in the Methodist Ritual), mar- 
riage is referred to as an “honorable estate, in- 
stituted by God” which is “not to be entered 
into unadvisedly, but reverently, discreetly, and in 
the fear of God.” Some couples, brought up in the 
church with its stress on the love and mercy of 
God rather than his judgment, object to the words 
“fear of God” and ask to substitute “love of God.” 
In so doing, however, they miss the point of this 
first emphasis in the wedding ritual. 

To speak of the “fear of God” is to speak in 
terms of accountability. Our Christian faith from 
its beginning has insisted that God’s love for us 
calls for a responsible attitude on our part in 
return. Indeed, man’s responsibility, his sense of 
obligation toward God and toward his people is 
a major distinction that separates the Judaic- 





Did You Know? 


Did you know that Methodist adults have 
a choice of seven types of approved curric- 
ulum? To help your group make a more in- 
telligent choice, consult Resources for Adult 
Groups, 1959-60 (free from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory). 

Pages 8 and 10 of this periodical give in- 
formation on Basic Christian Books and Ad- 
vanced Studies. 











Christian way of life from that of the Eastern re- 
ligions. A responsible attitude toward God’s world 
is a distinguishing mark of a real Christian. 

The desire to eliminate the “fear of God” em- 
phasis in the marriage ceremony is only indica- 
tive of the tendency of our culture to play down 
man’s meaningful relationship to God. The strong- 
est trends in American life today are the secular 
trends that see life as lived without any reference 
to any power greater than man. 

Adjusting to life as we find it, without asking 
the hard questions about justice, about standards 
by which life can be evaluated, is the all-too- 
present temptation of our age. The basic criticism 
to be directed against secularism as found in com- 
munism, or in secularism as found in the group- 
oriented life of “organization man,” is that the 
“fear of God” is lost sight of; the sense of any 
meaningful relationship to an external power that 
represents absolute values is absent. 

We recognize the timeliness of Malachi’s mes- 
sage when we realize that it was to this very 
point that he addressed himself. 

Putting God in the picture emphasizes the re- 
sponsible side of man’s nature. No definition of 
Christian love is very clear until it includes the 
concept of responsibility. Indeed, the very heart of 
mature, adultlike love is that it voluntarily as- 
sumes a responsibility for someone other than the 
self and derives its greatest satisfaction from al- 
truistic ways. 

Erich Fromm, in The Art of Loving,! describes 
the basic characteristic of love. He starts by say- 
ing that it is primarily giving rather than receiv- 
ing. He goes on to spell out the basic elements 
common to all kinds of love and finds them in 
care, responsibility, respect, and knowledge. 

When one loves in any deep sense, he cares for a 
person because he respects that person as he is. 
Out of this concerned respect he voluntarilv ac- 
cepts responsibility to help the other become him- 
self in an even more complete way. The very act 
of helping another fulfill his own unique selfhood 
opens the way to a deeper and more personal 
knowledge of him. 

We would add that a deeper knowledge of the 
self in its relationships with others opens the way 
for a more meaningful relationship with God. 


“4 The Art of Loving, by Erich Fromm, Harper and Brothers, 1956. 
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The Leader in Action 








By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today we start a new unit, “The Church’s Role 
in Labor and Industry.” These lessons consider 
an important area of modern life in the light of 
Christian responsibility. 

Scan through the entire unit in Adult Student. 
Read and mark in your Bible the readings for 
each lesson. The purpose of this series is twofold: 
(a) to stimulate those who are related to indus- 
tries to see the implications of their faith for their 
daily work; (b) to make us more conscious of the 
role that the church may and should play in in- 
dustrial relations. 

Consult the list of suggested resources (page 
36) and try to procure several of these items. The 
article, “Industrial Relations,” on page 1 is 
pertinent to this course. 

Helpful publications are available at nominal 
cost from the Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life, Division of Christian Life and Work, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A., 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 

A price list of literature and visual aids avail- 
able from the Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions of The Methodist Church may be obtained 
by writing to that agency at 740 Rush Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. This Board will supply, upon 
request and payment of postage, a number of ex- 
cellent filmstrips pertinent to this unit. These 
materials are of special value because they were 
prepared for distribution to Methodists. 

The unit opens with a survey of our economy 
and a consideration of its meaning for us. Read 
the lesson material in Adult Student carefully. 





Dr. Smirx is dean of Dillard University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The changing scene 
A. Life in the colonies 
B. Smokestack skyline 
C. Who is my neighbor now? 
II. Christian responsibility in today’s economy 
A. We are all involved 
B. Christian concern 
C. Faith must act 


To BrEcIn 


You might wish to begin with a reference to the 
bootmakers’ shops described by Cook at the open- 
ing of the lesson in Adult Student. Other symbols 
of the early American economy may be more 
familiar to members of your class—the spinning 
wheel or the cobbler’s bench. If someone in your 
group has visited Williamsburg, Virginia, he 
might be asked to describe one of the houses and 
its furnishings. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The changing scene 


A. Life in the colonies——The purpose of these 
opening references is to construct a picture of 
the way in which our forefathers lived, managed 
their affairs, and produced their goods. This is 
what is meant by “an economy”—the management 
and maintenance of productiveness. 

Your class will be interested in this unit from 
the beginning if you get their help in portraying 
the early American economy. You can elicit from 
them a description of it: Most goods were made 
by hand and at home, the family being something 
of a self-sustaining and almost self-sufficient unit. 
Relationships between people were personal and 
intimate. Communities were small; there were a 
few village shops, like that of the blacksmith, and 
a few stores. Within the family itself most of the 
needs were met right at home, from the baking of 
bread to the spinning of thread, making of cloth, 
and production of clothing. 

B. Smokestack skyline.—Contrast this picture 
with that of modern America: Supermarkets, with 
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parking space for hundreds of cars, sell packaged 
vegetables, frozen rolls, and electric shavers. 
Vending machines sell life insurance. Automatic 
factories have electronic contrivances that do the 
work of five thousand men each, do it infinitely 
more accurately, and do it in a matter of seconds. 
Cities and towns compete to get industries to 
come and build their factories; and we judge the 
size and importance of a city very often by the 
multitude of tall buildings and smokestacks point- 
ing into the sky. 

It will be an easy matter to illustrate the fact 
that our economy, the way we produce our goods 
and manage our affairs, has changed. People in 
farming communities desire, too, the new products 
of our industries. You might wish to refer to the 
fact that farming has also become an industry. It 
is highly mechanized and efficient. The “small 
farmer,” like the “small businessman,” is in- 
creasingly rare. Does your class agree that farm- 
ing is becoming “big business”? 

In contrast to early America, few people in our 
country today create with their own hands the 
clothes they wear and the food they eat. This is 
true of both urban and rural communities. A 
friend of mine who operates a large farm does not 
pick for his own use any of the vegetables he 
grows. He tells me it is too much trouble and takes 
too much time to pick them by hand. He can 
buy them cheaply in case lots from the giant 
supermarket and use his spare time to fly one of 
his two private airplanes. 

This may seem to be an exaggerated example, 
but it is no more exceptional than the case of the 
rich actress who grows her own tomatoes in a 
window box of her penthouse. The woman who 

“makes all her own clothes” is rare indeed and is 
the center of conversation at the laundromat. Our 
whole economic way of life has changed. 


The early American economy centered large- 
ly in the home. There were few village shops, 
such as the blacksmith shop. 


C. Who is my neighbor now?—From your de- 
velopment of this theme, and using Adult Student 
material, help your class draw some conclusions 
about modern economic life. List them on a black- 
board. These might be included: 

1. Unlike our forefathers who lived in more self- 
sufficient and intimate communities, we are little 
likely to know our neighbors personally. (The 
Methodist Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions has available an excellent handbook for the 
local-church commission on Christian social rela- 
tions, entitled Who Is My Neighbor? 25 cents.) 

2. Impersonal relationships between producer 
and consumer, the anonymity of city life, and the 
increasing bustle of industry-conscious little towns 
mislead us into thinking that people are not im- 
portant, especially if we do not know them. 

3. Wealth and economic power are becoming 
more and more concentrated in the hands of 
fewer and fewer. This tends to minimize the 
significance of the individual as an independent 
“small” operator or as a worker. Indeed, it tends 
to reduce the sense of importance of the individual 
consumer! He becomes the victim of mass persua- 
sion. He is moved by advertising and controlled 
social and psychological pressures to buy things 
he does not need and cannot afford, clothes he 
does not like, and a car too low to get in and out 
of conveniently and too long to fit into his garage. 

4, In our rapidly expanding economy with its 
massive corporations, the individual feels less and 
less secure economically and tends to rely on the 
federal government, itself a giant of ever increas- 
ing proportions. 

5. Many things the individual once did volun- 
tarily to whatever extent he wished, he now has 
forced upon him by organized efforts—provision 
for his old age, charitable contributions to com- 
munity agencies, and aid for people in other lands. 
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Emphasize that these changes in our economy 
have caused us to change our way of thinking 
about who our neighbors are. These changes have 
caused us to lose sight of our neighbors as persons. 
But the world is still made up of persons, and 
those persons are still our neighbors. We must not 
let our changing economy cause us to lose sight 
of them as children of God and as our neighbors. 


II. Christian responsibility in today’s economy 


A. We are all involved—Because our world 
consists of fewer personal relationships with re- 
spect to our common economic life than did the 
world of the people before us, it hardly follows 
that we have less responsibility. Bring home the 
point Cook is making: We are all involved. 

What the government does with our money is 
our responsibility and our business. What the 
ethics are of the company with which we spend 
any portion of our income is of importance to us. 
How workers are treated by industries that make 
products we buy is a matter of concern for us. 

B. Christian concern.—We are involved because 
we are ourselves factors of economic importance 
in the situation. But we are concerned because we 
are Christians. The welfare of our fellow man is 
indeed our proper Christian concern. What is 
happening to people in our economy, and what 
kind of world we are shaping for others and for 
our own children to live in—these are an appro- 
priate order of business for any Christian’s day. 

Ask your class to express their opinions on the 
need for the church, as an organized body of 
Christians, to raise its voice and exert its influence 
on these matters. Is it not legitimate—and neces- 
sary—for the church to say and do something 
about tendencies in our way of life that deperson- 
alize us? Men are too important to be run over 
by machines, and social organization is too es- 
sential to our life together to be ruined by large 
profits for a few. 

Make clear to your group that we are dealing 
in this unit with economic issues, but that these 
are also significant politically, ethically, and re- 
ligiously. At the deepest point, these matters are 
of vital Christian concern. 

C. Faith must act.—Believing that persons are 
of supreme value in the sight of God, we Chris- 
tians face the fact that our faith compels us to act. 

Action calls for careful analysis of the situation. 
Cook calls our attention to three recent develop- 
ments in today’s economy; you should discuss 
them with your group. They are (1) the increase 
of “white-collar” workers, (2) the rapid move- 
ment toward production of more and more with 
fewer and fewer, and (3) the movement from 
economic scarcity to abundance. Note that he 
connects these with the rise of technology. His 
purpose is to raise the question of what this 
means for human values. This you might pursue 
with your class. 
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Additional Resources * 


Ethics in a Business Society, by Childs and 
Cater; New American Library of World 
Literature (Mentor Book). 50 cents 

The Modern Samaritan, by Clair M. Cook; 
Board of Social and Economic Relations. 
35 cents 

Christian Values and Economic Life, by John 
C. Bennett, et al; Harper and Brothers. 
$3.50 

Christian Action in Economic Life, by Harold 
C. Letts; Muhlenberg Press. 65 cents 

Christian Principles and Assumptions for 
Economic Life; National Council of 
Churches. 10 cents 


AuDIO-VISUAL 


The Biggest Thing in Middleville. Sound 
filmstrip in color, 83 frames. Sale, $12.50 


* These materials may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 











What form shall our action take? Note the four 
suggestions in Adult Student: (1) be informed; 
(2) speak out and not default; (3) make our faith 
a living part of daily life and work; and (4) see 
that the church is true to its mission and power to 
change the world for good, so that through con- 
cern and techniques society will secure the human 
values. 

Your group may wish to analyze each of these 
suggestions in turn and discuss specific ways in 
which they can be implemented. Stress the fact 
that faith that does not act is dead. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Cite some instances of changes in our 
economy which you have observed in your life- 
time. 

2. What is an “economic neighborhood”? Is the 
world a “neighborhood” in the economic sense? 

3. What is the difference between neighborhood 
and brotherhood? Between a community of people 
and a communion of people? What can your 
church do that it is not now doing to personalize 
its neighborhood? 

4, Point out some examples of industrialization 
of farming. 

5. Discuss the statement in Adult Student, “We 
are ‘in’ economics just by being alive.” 

6. Is America monopolizing world markets and 
the production of the world’s goods, just as some 
gigantic combines of corporations in this country 
are dominating some aspects of our domestic 
economy? Is this good? What would be a Chris- 
tian attitude toward the matter of monopoly of 
world trade? 

7. Suggest that a small committee call on a 
local industrialist and discuss with him some of 
the issues of this lesson. Let the class suggest the 
questions that should be considered in such an 
interview. (Perhaps this man would visit the class 
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and tell of his company’s philosophy and policies 
on some of the matters under discussion.) 

8. Does one’s support of organized charity (such 
as the community chest) fulfill entirely his obliga- 
tion to the needy of the community? Why? How 
should individual, personal appeals be handled by 
one who contributes through agencies regularly? 

9. One of the leaders of our church says that 
“A continuing dilemma for the worker in an in- 
dustrial civilization is that of maintaining a high 
sense of himself as a person, unique and valuable 
in the sight of God.” Explain this statement. 

10. Have someone in the class give a brief 
summary of the address by James S. Thomas on 
“The Christian in the Working World,” delivered 
at the National Methodist Industrial Relations 
Conference, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, in October, 
1958. (A copy of this speech may be obtained 
from the Methodist Board of Social and Economic 
Relations.) 


In CLOSING 


Suggest to the class that they read next week’s 
lesson in Adult Student in advance of the class 
session. 

If you have obtained some materials from the 
sources suggested, ask some individual to be pre- 
pared with a brief report on an item of your 
selection. 

You could close this session very effectively by 
having the group sing the hymn, “Behold Us, 
Lord, a Little Space” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
459). Or have someone read it as a closing prayer. 





The Group in Action 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


In preparation for this unit the leader will do 
well to look ahead at the general outline for the 
four Sundays and decide what the pattern shall 
be for the unit as a whole. You may want to have 
a committee help you assign responsibilities and 
get material, resource persons, and the like. This 
committee ought to meet a week or so before the 
unit starts so that there will be ample time for 
planning. 

Study again the aim of the unit: “to make adults 
more conscious of the role that the church may 
and should play in industrial relations, to stimu- 
late those who are related to industries to see 
the implications of their faith for their daily 
work,” 

The way you develop the unit will depend on 
the type of group and the type of community in 








Dr. Leamer lives in Gardiner, Montana. 


which you are working. It is important that all 
sides of the issues be considered. If your members 
represent predominantly the management side, 
make arrangements to have labor’s point of view 
presented, and vice versa. If your community is 
predominantly agricultural, do not neglect rela- 
tions of employers to farm workers. This is one 
of the more critical and touchy areas of our 
national economy today. 

Groups of educators or of government workers 
may feel that the unit does not affect them di- 
rectly, and yet as consumers they are touched by 
the problems every day. Furthermore, the role of 
professional organizations and of unions of gov- 
ernment workers will be part of their own life and 
thinking. 

Preparation for the first session: First read and 
outline the material by Cook in Adult Student. 
Then decide how you want to present this ma- 
terial. If your group usually reads the lesson ma- 
terial, work out some questions to bring out a 
summary and review of it before the discussion 
starts. 

If most of your members do not read the ma- 
terial, you can ask several to read portions of it 
and report to the group. Or you may have the re- 
port take the form of a panel in which several 
persons each take a topic from the material. The 
reports may be organized under four headings: 
(1) Changes in work done by individual workers, 
(2) The role of government in production and dis- 
tribution economy, (3) Corporations, (4) Respon- 
sibility in production and distribution of goods. 

To begin: Introduce the topic and tell the 
class what the general aim of the unit is. Then 
have your panel report on the material and any 
additional pertinent material they have found. In 
reporting the development of big corporations, it 
will be helpful if you can make a graph, chart, 
or outline containing the facts and figures given 
in Adult Student. This can be done on the board 
or on a large sheet of newsprint or wrapping 
paper with a felt pen or grease pencil. Be sure 
the chart is large enough that everyone can see 
it. 

After the panel has reported, let them ask one 
another questions and then let the members of 
the class question or comment. 

Some of the questions that will arise will be 
regarding the ethics of certain procedures, such 
as justifying big profits in order to expand a large 
corporation, the place of government in regulating 
trade and production, some practical suggestions 
as to how Christians can make themselves felt in 
their consideration for persons rather than for 
profit. If the group is slow to start discussion, you 
may write out four or five questions to be used 
by specified individuals if the discussion seems to 
lag. 

Conclusion: The leader of the panel, or you as 
the leader, can summarize the main points of the 
discussion. 
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Many Are Responsible 





The Leader in Action 








By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the second lesson in the unit on the 
church’s role in labor and industry. Last week we 
surveyed the nature of our changing economy 
and its meaning for us. We noted the movement 
of our economy toward domination by industry 
and big finance. We observed also that this in- 
volves Christian responsibility in new and signifi- 
cant ways. 

Today we take a closer look at our economy, 
examining the roles of individuals on today’s eco- 
nomic scene. We will study Christian responsi- 
bilities of the worker, of the manager, and of the 
owner. 

Both of the items listed below may be ob- 
tained from the Methodist Board of Social and 
Economic Relations. This agency will send you 
from one to ten copies of these two folders free 
of charge and will supply you with larger quanti- 
ties at a very nominal rate. 

Right-to-Work and Union Membershin. 

The Social Creed of The Methodist Church. 

Every member of your group should have a 
copy of the Social Creed of The Methodist 
Church. Adopted by the General Conference, the 
Creed states the official position of The Method- 
ist Church regarding major areas of social con- 
cern. The section on “Economic Life” is particu- 
larly pertinent to this study. 

Make use of other available resources, such as 
those recommended on page 36. 

Read the lesson material in Adult Student, 
marking passages you wish to emphasize. Study 
the Bible readings. Now organize these materials, 
together with any notes you have on other read- 
ing and your own ideas, in outline form. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The Christian as worker 
II. The Christian as manager 
III. The Christian as owner 


To Brecin 


If you live in a community where there has 
been a strike recently, reference could be made 
to it. 
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Make an introductory statement regarding last 
week’s survey of our changing economy and its 
meaning for Christian responsibility and that to- 
day we shall examine more closely the Christian 
concept of the worker, the manager, and the own- 
er. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. The Christian as worker 


You may wish to proceed by referring again to 
life in colonial America. In those days, a boy 
learned a trade by watching an experienced 
worker, such as the blacksmith. When he got big 
enough to help, he became an apprentice. It might 
become his ambition to succeed his master in the 
trade and maintain the same shop. This was a very 
personal relationship. 

Today, however, the worker often thinks of his 
employer very impersonally. It is “the company,” 
“the firm,” “the plant,” “an industry,” or “the cor- 
poration.” His supervisor he regards also as “a 
man in a job” and as representing the organiza- 
tion’s demand for production. 

As a worker he regards himself as one unit in a 
whole group of similarly related units which can 
be interchanged or replaced like cogs in a wheel. 
His job is so many hours a week at “the place.” 
The thing he has a part in creating is lost in a 
blur of multiple operations one of which he does 
along with many other similarly engaged work- 
ers. 

This picture of the modern worker is familiar. 
Do not let your class overlook the fact that there 
are sixty-three million working people in the 
United States. 

With such an introduction, you will be able to 
approach the subject of unions. Cook states with 
clarity the Christian responsibility of workers to 
organize. (This is the official position of our 
church on this matter.) The worker should do so 
to protect his own interests. It gives him “a face 
and a name.” He should do so also, however, to 
make possible some responsible social action. 

Perhaps the group will want to evaluate the 
thought expressed in this statement: To the degree 
that a union promotes a co-operative community 
relationship and increases the spirit of brother- 
hood—making individuals more responsible for 
each other as well as for themselves—it is a step 
toward the exercise of Christian love toward one 
another. Has your group ever considered union- 
ism in this light? 

Point out that the worker has responsibility 
toward his employer, nevertheless. Someone in 
your class may be familiar with the growing 
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Today the American worker regards himself as a unit in 
a group. What he does is often lost in a blur of multiple 
operations. 





movement in some industries to provide for work- 
ers to share in management. Cook mentions this in 
a paragraph on German industry’s policy of “co- 
determination.” 

Should workers have a voice in the major di- 
rection of the company? Should their right to 
speak be limited to minor managerial matters on 
the plant floor? Should their unions buy into the 
corporation and acquire real voting power? 
Should workers have anything at all to say about 
the selection of a worker from their own ranks 
to be their immediate supervisor? These are ques- 
tions on which your class will have opinions. 

This discussion should include mention of basic 
democratic principles. It is fundamental in our 
form of government that all people should have a 
voice in decisions that affect their welfare. Does 
this premise apply to our economic life? Why? 
How? 

Observe that when unions are used as instru- 
ments of brotherhood and workers share in the 
responsibilities of management, we do not need 
to fear communism. In such an arrangement we 
have the basis for a co-operative economic system 
far superior to that of communism. 

Conclude this section by making the point that 
Christian workers who attempt to bring about 
co-operation in industry are helping to ward off 
communism. 


II. The Christian as manager 


The daily task the worker performs in our 
modern industrial life has become such a routine 
as to reduce his sense of personal importance and 





rob him of the satisfactions of creative activity. 
Your class will recognize this as self-evident. On 
the other hand, management has become a special- 
ty of its own. The elaborate training programs for 
executives illustrate this. 

Your presentation may run like this: The rather 
specialized functions of these two—the worker 
and the manager—have led to the thought they are 
in opposition to each other. The worker has insuffi- 
cient opportunity to cross over into management. 
The manager is on the other side of a great gulf 
from the worker. 

Notice that Cook describes the Christian man- 
ager as a man with “dual obligations.” Explain 
this. Persons in such liaison positions, between 
workers and higher executives, must exercise fair- 
ness to both sides while maintaining personal in- 
tegrity. 

Discuss also the tremendous responsibilities 
that must be carried by the executive who must 
make policy decisions. This is indeed a spot for 
a man of religious strength. The guidance of Chris- 
tian teaching is needed by men who at the very 
highest level make decisions with far-reaching 
ethical and social implications for this economy 
of ours. 

Questions like these try the souls of men in po- 
sitions of high executive power: 

Is my work such that it can be regarded as part 
of God’s plan for an abundant life for his children? 

Do the policies of my company make for indus- 
trial democracy or autocracy, for inflation or 
stability, for narrow national or world welfare? 

Does the company I work for believe in free en- 
terprise internationally, or does it press for high 
protective tariffs? 


III. The Christian as owner 


Impress upon your class that we do not always 
realize that stockholders are owners. It has come 
to be somewhat common for an individual to own 
stock in a company without fully recognizing 
that he is personally involved in the ethical issues 
connected with its management. The separation 
of ownership and management in modern industry 
has given some people the feeling they have been 
relieved of responsibility. They say they just 
“own” the company, or “own into it,” but they do 
not run it. “Running the company is not my re- 
sponsibility” has become a widespread expression 
applied not merely to the daily details of manage- 
ment but also to the ethical practices of a corpora- 
tion. 

Early in our economic history, roles were not so 
distinct. In the days of small businesses, they 
were often one-man operations. One man was 
worker-manager-owner. One man would own 
the shop he ran and do most of the work. Such 
help as he had came under his close personal 
supervision. The specializing of tasks as a business 
grows larger, however, does not dissolve social 
reponsibilities. 
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Cook provides a consideration that your class 
should discuss—the significance of the vote of the 
small shareholder. Does your group agree that the 
lone stockholder with a few shares cannot do much 
in a situation dominated by major shareholders 
who control also large proxy powers? 

You might like to return to the matter of “co- 
determination.” Ought not Christians help to hold 
before American industry the ideal of co-operative 
goals in economic life? Ought they encourage par- 
ticipation of all concerned groups in industrial 
policy decisions? 

Should the unions stay out of management? 
Should the stockholder stay out of management? 
Should top management feel itself so competent as 
to be able to make policy decisions without hearing 
the voices of workers or stockholders on impor- 
tant issues? Should “only money talk”? 

These are soul-searching questions. You will 
not get complete agreement on all of them, but 
they should be aired. 

Examine Cook’s suggestion for making a better 
social and economic order by weaving it “into a 
single fabric by the binding force of Christian 
love.” Is he not right that, in spite of all the imper- 
sonal aspects of our industrial economy, individual 
selfishness and disregard for others are still the 
root of our human problems? Christian love is 
quite as necessary—maybe more so—in a compli- 
cated industrial society as in a small, more 
personalized economy. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Read and have your class discuss Luke 10: 
30-37. Was Jesus assuming that one helps his 
neighbor because he knows him personally? Or 
is it Christian to treat a stranger with the same 
concern with which you would deal with some- 
one he knows well, like your neighbor? Can this 
lesson be applied to the attitudes that build up 
among workers, between workers and managers, 
and between workers and owners? 

2. Ask every member of your group to read the 
Social Creed of The Methodist Church. Discuss 
the section on economic life. How well does this 
bring the implications of the gospel to bear upon 
modern industrial life? With the responsibili- 
ties of which groups in industrial life is it con- 
cerned? 

3. Ask the chairman of your local-church com- 
mission on Christian social relations to explain its 
responsibilities. 

4. Ask someone in the class to read up on the 
work of Walter Rauschenbusch and make a brief 
report with special mention of his book, Christian- 
izing the Social Order (out of print). 

5. Does your church, or your local church- 
related college, hold any stocks in industrial cor- 
porations? How can you find out about these 
holdings and the policies of these companies re- 
garding issues discussed in this lesson? 

6. Does your group agree with the position 
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taken in Adult Student that economic class strug- 
gle is not significant in America? Do they think 
we regard all men as “free and equal” and not as 
members of a class? 

7. Cook makes the point that over-all time 
loss due to strikes has not been significant. What 
other disadvantages, however, do strikes present 
to our society? Do they accomplish sufficient good 
to justify themselves? What methods of collective 
bargaining could be established in place of strik- 
ing? 

8. How can a stockholder express himself to 
management and bring Christian opinion to bear 
upon the operation of a big company? How can 
a union do this? 


In CLOSING 


Announce the subject of the lesson for next 
meeting, “The Church’s Role in Industrial Con- 
flict.” Urge your students to read Adult Student 
in preparation for the session. 

Someone might be willing to prepare to report 
briefly next time on the work of Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell. 

Close with a prayer that each of us may come to 
realize more fully a sense of personal responsi- 
bility for Christian conduct, Christian principles, 
and Christian action in an industrial economy. 


(The Group in Action 





By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: One way to handle this session 
would be to have a panel consisting of a labor 
leader, an executive of a corporation, and a stock- 
broker, all of them Christian. They could each 
present the implications of Christianity for his 
particular part in the structure of the economic 
system. Then the members of the group could 
question and discuss what they had to say. 

Most groups, however, may not have individuals 
of this type available and will have to do what they 
can with their own members. This will be a good 
opportunity for you to suit the main discussion 


‘question to your individual group. There are at 


least three questions suggested by the material 
in Adult Student. 

1. What implications does Christianity have 
for a member of a labor union? If your members 
are mostly members of a union, this will be effec- 
tive with them. What can individuals do in a big 
union to express Christian conviction? This is 
not always an easy question to answer. If or- 
ganizing is going on, you can change the ques- 
tion to, Should a Christian affiliate with a union? 
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If you live in an agricultural community, you 
can discuss the possibilities of unionizing agricul- 
tural workers. What should be the purpose of 
such organization? What would be its advantages 
and disadvantages to laborers and to farmers? 

2. How can a corporation and its executives 
practice Christian responsibility? You will want 
to use this question if your group belongs primar- 
ily to the management side of the industrial econ- 
omy. If you did not get to the question of the ethics 
of certain practices, such as using large profits to 
expand the business, include these here. 

Relations of employers to employees can be dis- 
cussed under this heading. How should an em- 
ployer treat his employees? How can he lead them 
to give most effective service to the business? How 
can he keep their good will? What shall he do with 
those who are not giving effective service? What is 
his responsibility for the persons in his employ? 
Does he have responsibility to the unemployed in 
slack seasons? What effect is the expansion of big 
business having on small business? What can a 
small businessman do to maintain himself? Is 
small business on the way out? 

3. How can I be Christian in my investments? 
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Groups of professional persons, government work- 
ers, and others not involved in either big business 
or big labor will be interested in this. What con- 
siderations determine where we shall invest our 
savings? Is there an ethical principle here? What? 
Does an investor in a savings-and-loan organiza- 
tion have any concern in how the funds are used 
or how the company deals with the public? If you 
own shares in a corporation, to what extent are 
you responsible for its practices? What can you 
do if you disapprove? 

If your group is large and has varied interests, 

you may divide it so that each question can be 
discussed by a different group. 
- To begin: Explain briefly what your plan for 
the discussion is and why. Then divide the class or 
introduce the main question for discussion by giv- 
ing some of the facts and ideas from the material 
in Adult Student. Then let the discussion pro- 
ceed, throwing in a question whenever necessary 
to keep things moving and on the topic. 

Conclusion: If you divided the class, allow 
time for each group to report the high lights from 
their discussion. If you had only one discussion, 
you can summarize the points brought out. 


The Church’s Role 


in Industrial Conflict 





The Leader in Action 








By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Review your purpose for this unit. Are you ac- 
complishing this end? Have you used the people 
in your group to help you present the material? 
What has been the extent of their participation 
in discussion? . 

In this, the third lesson of the unit, we consider 
the church’s role in industrial conflict. The Na- 
tional Council of Churches has an excellent how- 
others-are-doing-it folder on Christian Action in 
Industrial Relations (25 cents). 

Read the lesson in Adult Student, and review 
the Bible readings. Plan the session with the aid 
of an outline such as the following: 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Christian conscience reforms society 


II. The Christian as peacemaker 
III. The chaplain to industry 


To BEGIN 


A brief report on the work of Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell would make an excellent beginning for 
this lesson. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Christian conscience reforms society 


It would be profitable to follow Cook’s material 
under “The Church’s Concern.” You can give 
the gist of it and enrich your presentation by 
reference to contributions of church leaders other 
than those mentioned by Cook. 

Religious insight has long observed the impor- 
tance of guarding the rights and worth of work- 
ers. In the Old Testament we have the prophets of 
social righteousness, and of special significance 
was Amos’ work. And in Christianity, you might 
wish to point out, from the time the Carpenter of 
Nazareth spoke of the laborer being worthy of his 
hire, leaders of the movement have felt compelled 
to speak on these matters. 

John Wesley, founder of Methodism, supported 
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Religious News Service 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam has been active in achieving 
better industrial relations. 


“a living wage and honest, healthy employment 
for all.” 

In the recent history of the United States. Prot- 
estantism’s outstanding prophet of the social im- 
plications of the gospel was Walter Rauschen- 
busch, a Baptist pastor in New York City. In 1905 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. set up a 
Department of Church and Labor. Its first direc- 
tor became influential as a fraternal delegate at 
the annual conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1905-1908. 

The Methodist Federation for Social Service 
was formed at a national conference of social- 
minded Methodists meeting in Washington in 
1907. The following year the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church formally 
adopted the statement prepared by the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service and ordered it 
printed in the Discipline as the “Social Creed of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

In 1912 this creed was expanded by the newly 
formed Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, and it became an official statement for 
nearly all the American Protestant churches. 

You might wish also to refer to the work of 
a contemporary Methodist leader, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam. In many ways he has become the 
voice of our people on these matters. 

This section of the lesson would be incomplete 
without reference to the contribution made by our 
Methodist Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
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tions, and also the work of the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life of the National Council 
of Churches. 

This activity of the Christian conscience has 
given rise to the idea of “a responsible society” 
as enunciated by the World Council and to the 
program of the International Labor Organization. 


II. The Christian as peacemaker 


Note the distinction Cook draws between the 
idea that the churches should dictate the tech- 
niques of industry and the concept that because 
“the protection and development of human per- 
sonality” is our business, we should examine with 
interest the principles involved in industrial ac- 
tivity. 

Adult Student raises the next question: Should 
not the church mediate in industrial conflict? Is 
it not the proper role of the church to make peace 
wherever strife exists? Is not the church con- 
cerned with the human values bound up in labor- 
management disputes and in what these disagree- 
ments may mean for society? Is not the church 
interested in outcomes: justice, equity, good liv- 
ing conditions? 

Perhaps it is not necessary to defend the ob- 
vious answers to these questions. It would be 
more meaningful to tell, as Cook does, of the ac- 
complishments of church leaders who have been 
given opportunity to intervene in disputes. Your 
suggested outside resources will help you with 
this presentation. 

It is important also to emphasize the fact that 
effective mediation depends upon good informa- 
tion. Intervention is a skill. It is not something to 
be attempted without acquaintance with the fac- 
tors involved. Confidence in church leaders as 
peacemakers depends upon the degree to which 
they are intelligent about the involved nature of 
industrial relations as well as the specific issues of 
a particular strike. 

Does your class agree that “every church leader 
—including laymen—should have a minimum 
basic grasp of such things as grievances, seniority, 
the ‘union shop’ question, ‘right-to-work’ laws, and 
the like”? To what extent does your group think 
prospective ministers of the gospel should receive 
some seminary training and perhaps some di- 
rected experience in dealing with labor problems? 
Draw attention to Cook’s observations on this sub- 
ject and his reference to Marshall Scott and his 
work in training better ministers for urban and 
industrial America. 

Every minister cannot be expected to be an 
industrial or labor relations expert, but there is 2 
suggestion here of a specialized ministry. 


III. The chaplain to industry 


The idea of a chaplain in the area of industrial 
relations may seem new—even radical—to some 
people. Yet we have chavlains appointed to edu- 
cational institutions, to houses of Congress, to 
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hospitals, to institutions for the mentally ill, to 
homes and orphanages, to jails, and to the armed 
services. Why, therefore, should not the church 
set aside a full-time, ordained minister, or some 
other specially trained individual, to work in this 
large area of industrial relations to which Chris- 
tian people wish to give informed attention and 
skilled assistance? 

Note the several types of ministries already in 
service in this field: 

1) The church representative who serves as a 
consultant in specific disputes. 

2) The full-time worker employed by an in- 
dustry for advice to management. 

3) The full-time worker engaged by the em- 
ployer or the employees to provide counseling 
services for workers. 

4) The representative of a church board or 
agency, charged with the responsibility of inter- 
preting the industrial scene. 

Can your class identify other roles such a 
worker might fill? Have them list and evaluate 
the functions of such ministries. 

Emphasize that such workers—usually “chap- 
lains’—are not ministers to industry in the sense 
of serving only those who represent capital. Rath- 
er, they minister to industry in the sense of serv- 
ing all persons in every area of our industrial life. 

Some attention should be paid also to the 
various conferences held and schools conducted 
by church groups to acquaint leaders with indus- 
trial problems and with the field of labor relations. 
The class will also wish to discuss the church- 
labor-management joint conference held by The 
Methodist Church through its conference boards 
and General Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions last October in Cincinnati. Reports of these 
proceedings are available from the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations (740 Rush Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois). Someone in your group may be 
willing to review them. 

You might remark that, as in the case of all 
Christian service, the great body of the church 
must be informed and alerted. With our society 
becoming increasingly industrial, the problem of 
keeping peace between labor and management is 
growing ever more important. It is essential to 
the preservation of our economic way of life that 
we learn how to live together in peace in an indus- 
trial society. Here is the place for the Christian 
church to make significant contribution. 

Reference should be made to our responsibility 
in world leadership. Although we are only 6 
per cent of the world’s population, we produce 40 
per cent of all of the goods and services produced 
in the entire world. We may well lead the way 
from strife and discord to peaceful economic pro- 
ductivity. 

For these reasons the role of the church in in- 
dustrial peacemaking is critically important. This 
is not the responsibility of a church board alone, 





however, or only that of a chaplain dedicated to a 
specific ministry along these lines. We must all 
share in the task of building a socially responsi- 
ble world. The Christian conscience must always 
work reform in society. The churchman must al- 
ways seek the role of peacemaker. We must find 
ways to minister to the industrial frontiers of our 
economic life. 

The Christian voice must have a place in the 
planning and control of society in the light of 
specific goals and ideals. Tell your class that this 
will be the subject of the next lesson, the conclu- 
sion of this unit. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Someone might report on the official position 
of the Roman Catholic Church regarding labor 
unions. Is it similar to that of the Protestant 
church? 

2. In 1934 the Rabbinical Assembly of America 
(representing the Conservative Jewish rabbis) 
declared in favor of the right of workers to or- 
ganize and to bargain collectively. They said also 
that they “oppose the organization of labor in 
company unions since such a form of labor or- 
ganization vests in the employer a power of con- 
trol inconsistent with full freedom of collective 
bargaining.” Evaluate this statement. This group 
is conservative in theology; how would you de- 
scribe their position on this issue? 

3. The late Philip Murray, one of the most 
prominent labor leaders in our time, said shortly 
before his death: “What our churches do for the 
spiritual life of the family our labor unions are try- 
ing to do in the workaday world.” He also said he 
believed labor unions exist to bring to family life 
the better things God decreed we should have. 
Criticize these statements. 

4, Are there any disadvantages to labor unions? 
In what other way or by what other sort of or- 
ganization could the goals of labor unions be at- 
tained? What disadvantages are attached to such 
alternatives to unions? 

5. Make a statement defending a minister under 
criticism by the public for “interfering” in a labor 
dispute. What would you say to a member of your 
church who criticized the pastor for attending 
meetings of the local chapter of a labor union? 

6. List some values in having a labor leader 
speak to the congregation at a morning service. 

7. Report to the class upon having consulted a 
theological seminary catalog to see if any courses 
are offered which would provide training in the 
field of labor relations. 

8. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of 
having an industrial chaplain receive his support 
from the company, in full or in part. What argu- 
ments can be presented to defend his being on 
the company payroll? 

9. Suggest the class make an agenda for a 
church-labor-management conference. What 
topics would they include for consideration by 
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such an assembly of leaders? What would be 
their choices regarding speakers and participants 
in panel discussions? Of which areas of life would 
they be representative? 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the next lesson in Adult Stu- 
dent, “Goals and Prospects,” and to the Bible 
readings. 

An appropriate conclusion to the session would 
be to have the group pray in unison, using the 
prayer “For Social Service” on page 516 in The 
Methodist Hymnal. 





The Group in Action 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: Plan as usual to get the factual 
material presented by Cook before the class. With 
your own group in mind, decide which questions 
will best bring out discussion on the question, 
What is the place of the church in labor-manage- 
ment relations? 

To begin: You can mention the fact that Cook 
has given a number of interesting facts and ex- 
amples of how the church has functioned in labor 
relations and then proceed to have various mem- 
bers of the group present them. These can be 
assigned beforehand or called for extemporane- 
ously, depending upon the preparation habits of 
the members of your group. 

You can ask one member to tell about the first 
involvement of the church in the steel dispute of 
1923 and how religious leaders were able to break 
the twelve-hour working day when strikes failed 
to do so. 

Another can tell of other instances where 
churchmen are being used or recommended, such 
as UAW’s Public Review Board, the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

Others can tell of the work of the various de- 
nominations, as outlined by Cook—Presbyterian, 
American Lutheran, and Methodist. 

To proceed: These presentations should not 
take up more than a third of the class session, 
since you will want time for discussion of the 
general question: What is the place of the church 
in labor-management relations? 

Some of the following questions may help 
bring out the main points in a discussion of this 
question: What concerns and characteristics of the 
church make it an institution particularly adapted 
to advise and mediate in labor-management prob- 
lems? What limitations has the church in this 
area? What do you conceive to be the primary 
function of the church? Does mediation work fit 
into this function? 
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Christian Unity 


Next month we will have a unit on “The 
Unity We Have as Christians.” The purpose 
is to help adults “realize the given unity that 
we have in Christ and which all Christian 
bodies have in common” and “to lift up our 
responsibility to make this unity meaningful 
and visible to the world.” 

The lessons have been developed under 
these topics: 


October 4: The Disunity We Have 

October 11: The Meaning of Ecumenical 

October 18: The Approach to Concrete 
Problems 

October 25: United—But.. . 


Two articles in the magazine section will 
be significant for this study: “We Are 
United,” by Harold A. Bosley, and a state- 
ment regarding the main theme of the 1954 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches. 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES * 


What Did the World Council Say to You? by 
Harold A. Bosley. Abingdon Press. $2. 
The Nature of the Unity We Seek, edited by 

Paul S. Minear. Bethany Press. $4. 
Christian Unity in North America, edited 
by J. Robert Nelson. Bethany Press. $3.50. 
The One Church, by Clarence Tucker Craig. 
Abingdon Press. $2. 
One Lord, One Church, by J. Robert Nelson. 
Association Press. $1.25. 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 














Why is a clergyman adapted to do this sort of 
work? What training and experience should he 
have before he gets into this type of work? What 
particular personal qualifications should a man 
have for this work? Do you think all clergymen 
should be prepared to do this kind of work? Do 
you think the church should train specialists in 
this area? If so, how? 

If you have an alert and diversified group, you 
will doubtless get some differences of opinion 
about this issue. There is no doubt that Cook is 
enthusiastic for it, but there may be others who do 
not agree with him. 

Not all labor unions are in favor of having 
clergymen represent their interests. Most minis- 
ters are not specially trained in this area. Most 
seminaries are not qualified to turn out experts 
in this field. Do you think they should be? If so, 
what training that is now required of a minister 
should be dropped to make a place for it? Or 
should such training be added and the course be 
lengthened? 

Conclusion: Summarize the main points brought 
out by the discussion, giving the points of agree- 
ment and disagreement that have come up. 
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Goals And Prospects 


aoa~—The Leader in Action 








By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today we consider the place of the Christian 
voice in the planning and control of society in 
the light of specific goals and ideals. This is the 
fourth and concluding lesson in this series. It 
brings us to the culmination of the purpose of 
the unit as stated in the first lesson. 

Read the lesson in Adult Student. Read and re- 
late the Bible readings to the subject of this lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The concern of the church is for persons 
II. The church and the rising working group 
III. The gospel and social goals 
IV. Christian social criticism 


To BEGIN 


You could begin by reviewing the purpose of 
the unit and the progress made so far. This would 
provide a background for this, the concluding les- 
son of the series. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The concern of the church is for persons 


Refer to the fact that we have discussed the 
worker, the manager, and the owner. They are 
persons. Together with all others who live in 
the economy, they are the concern of the church. 
Christianity holds that persons are the supreme 
value in the world. 

You can tie this in with the main concepts of 
Christian teaching. Jesus died for persons. He 
did not die for a social order as such, or for a 
system of thought, or for a particular economic 
way of life. Yet we must not let a social order 
or a philosophy or an economic system cancel the 
value of the object of God’s love—persons. The 
church dare not preach the saving of men’s souls 
while treating with indifference a social environ- 
ment that is destroying their lives. The church, 
you might state, must be concerned with man— 
with the whole man as he is, in the world in 
which he lives, 
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*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
Promptly. 
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Thus, the chief concern of the church is not for 
an economic system, but for people. How people 
are affected by that economic system and what 
can be done about it is, therefore, a part of the 
concern of the church for persons. 

This thought emphasizes something mentioned 
in an earlier lesson: Industrialization of our so- 
ciety causes us to lose sight of the significance 
of individual persons. Industry itself has recog- 
nized this. Recent experiments in the factory of a 
large corporation showed that when personal at- 
tention was paid to workers on the assembly line, 
the production rate mounted. Many factories now 
operate programs designed to help workers “feel 
important.” Is this not a reversal of values? We 
should not treat people as important so the pro- 
duction rate will rise. We should treat people as 
important because they are important. 

Persons are not a means to an end. They do not 
exist for the sake of the operation of industries. 
Industries—and the whole social order—exist for 
the sake of persons. In the Christian point of view, 
the economic system and the social order exists 
for the good of all the people. It is a part of the 
responsibility of the church to see that nothing 
operates in that system and in that order in such 
a way as to destroy or degrade human personality. 

Point out that persons must be protected by 
adequate legislation. Their welfare must be pro- 
tected by every social safeguard we are able to 
develop for this specific purpose. “Benefits” to 
employees and regard for the general public must 
not be the last concern of big business but its 
first consideration. 

Emphasize that it is of crucial importance that 
the church let every workingman know it is inter- 
ested in his welfare, and for the reason that he is 
a child of God. It is a tragedy when the church 
is separated from the interests and welfare of 
the mass of men. Note Cook’s discussion of the 
estrangement of the church from the poor. The 
workingman used to be numbered among the 
poor. This is no longer so. The working group is 
rising on the American economic scale. 


II. The church and the rising working group 

While the history of our economy has been in 
recent years that of the development of big busi- 
ness and large corporations with a tendency to de- 
personalize the worker, this is not the whole story. 
As corporations have grown bigger and govern- 
ment has correspondingly expanded to Gargan- 
tuan proportions, the day of the huge personal 
income has been disappearing. 
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The personal income of Andrew Carnegie for 
the year 1900 was 23 million dollars. Today a man 
who makes a half million dollars as personal 
income is definitely in the upper section of the 
upper bracket of the American annual salary 
scale. And he pays 75 per cent of this in personal 
income taxes. On the other hand, in 1900, two 
or three dollars a day was “a good wage” for the 
workingman. Today the average annual salary for 
bricklayers in New York city is in excess of ten 
thousand dollars. 

You might note again in this lesson that there is 
no class struggle in the Marxist sense in America. 
Ask your group: If this is true, is it because we 
have had economic evolution rather than eco- 
nomic revolution? 

Observe that certainly the great divide between 
the Carnegie level of personal income and the 25 
cents per hour rate for the worker has been 
bridged. Our cities were once marked in indus- 
trial areas by slum sections surrounding the fac- 
tories. Living under the most unwholesome condi- 
tions, noncitizens (including children) worked 
for low pay in the factory which was the center of 
their neighborhood. 

Today the “ordinary workingman” is spoken of 
with respect. It is “ordinary” for him to buy his 
own home, educate his children, enjoy the conven- 
ience of electrical appliances, acquire a sports car 
or a boat or at least play golf or go bowling. It is 
“ordinary” or commonplace for the workingman in 
America to have many luxuries the now obsolete 
millionaire had not dreamed possible or had lived 
too conservatively to enjoy. 

One reason for the absence of class struggle in 
the Marxist sense is the rapid rise, economically, 
of the working group. It is the broad base of our 
economic democracy. 

This is an important point for your group to 
consider. The economic status of the working 
group has changed considerably since 1900, and 
the changes have been even more rapid since 
1930. 

If taxes had had to be paid on the Ford estate 
(it went mostly into a foundation), they would 
have amounted to about 300 million dollars! 

Workers are now able to provide their children 
with college education, protect them by adequate 
life insurance, and surround them with some eul- 
tural influences money can help make available. 
A few cannot now do so much as they once did, 
but more can do much better than they used to. 

The question for your group is this: Is the 
church in touch with this great group of American 
people? If it is not sensitive to their needs, we may 
find ourselves starting home missionary activity 
to reach the working group of America. Is this a 
frontier for the church today—industrial mis- 
sions? 

If the church is to maintain its concern for per- 
sons, it will have to deal with the life that persons 
live. It will have to seek out and save the souls of 
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Ii. Armstrong Roberts 


The church dare not preach of saving men’s souls while 
treating with indifference a social environment that is 
destroying their lives. 


workers. It must have groups of Christians in 
union organizations, working for Christian prin- 
ciples. It must have “sympathizers” in manage- 
ment and strategically placed, consecrated own- 
ers among the stockholders. 

Your group will readily see that the church 
cannot stand at the sideline of the main activities 
of American industrial life and give advice like 
a grandstand referee at a ball game. It must de- 
clare that these people are God’s people and 
therefore our charge as Christians. The gospel 
must be brought to worker, owner, manager, and 
consumer, both in terms of personal commitment 
and of its social implications. The broad base of 
American society is this working group. Here is 
the key to the future. We must bring the gospel 
to these people. 


III. The gospel and social goals 


Someone in your class may have pointed out 
that many of the injustices and inequities of our 
economic system are the results of unplanned cir- 
cumstances. In any event, pick up this thought as 
you develop this section of the lesson. 

We talk now about planning our economy. The 
economic doctrine of laissez-faire was once sO 
popular in this country it was considered -un- 
patriotic and sinful to talk about planning the 
economy. If you have used some of the terms 
given earlier in this article, someone in your class 
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may have objected to the use of the expression 
“eontrol of society.” 

You might ask if social development should be 
allowed to proceed uncontrolled. Should not all 
the people in a society have something to say 
about where the economic system is going? Or 
do we leave this to chance or to the more aggres- 
sive among us who build gigantic monopolies that 
swallow us up and destroy individual privileges? 
The case for planning our economy should not 
be hard to defend. What we wish to point up here 
is the place the voice of the church must find for 
itself in this planning. 

Planning a society is not simply a matter of eco- 
nomics. It is also a matter of personal values. 
Quote Cook: “Economics has no meaning apart 
from people.” 

You will find it helpful for your group to discuss 
the philsophy of the American people. What does 
your class think about the discussion in Adult 
Student on the subject of materialism? Are we 
“an over-gadgeted civilization,” as someone has 
described us? 

What is this alternative to materialism sug- 
gested by Cook—the goal of fulfillment of person- 
ality? What is its relationship to Christian teach- 
ing? Is this the sort of ideal in the light of which 
the church should help to plan and control the 
development of our society, including our eco- 
nomic system? Is it the purpose of social organiza- 
tion to bring about the fulfillment of individual 
personality? 

You may desire to make this observation if not 
made by someone in the group: Our social goals 
change. Many social conditions that the church 
once tolerated, perhaps even participated in, later 
are seen in a better light. Enslavement of Negroes 
is an example. The Christian conscience gets so 
stirred eventually, however, that it must act. In 
our own time “economic slavery” became the 
object of social reform. Thus the church must 
maintain a watchful eye—outwardly toward so- 
ciety and inwardly toward its own teachings. The 
horizons of Christian truth move out as we ap- 
proach them. 


IV. Christian social criticism 


The church, you might suggest, should maintain 
a constantly critical attitude toward society. This 
sustained “criticism” is not just hostility; it is 
rather a process of continuing evaluation. It must 
be carried on in the light of certain goals and 
with certain values constantly kept in mind. 

For the Christian the supreme test of a social 
order is what it does to persons. Ask your class to 
help you develop the consideration of another test 
of a social order—what it does for persons. 

Our industrial society has done many good 
things for people. Invite your class to list some 
advantages of our technological civilization. Call 
also for things philanthropy has done for our 


people—for our colleges, hospitals, medical re- 
search, public recreation, public education. The 
story is not all bad. The question is, How can we 
make it better? 

Your group must recognize that our economic 
structure is not a simple thing. Our economy is 
a great complex of large corporations, concentra- 
tions of power, social and financial pressures, labor 
factors and profit goals, to say nothing of govern- 
mental controls and “big business government” 
itself. 

Yet there remains before us the necessity of 
applying and interpreting to this structure the 
simple Christian truth of the importance of in- 
dividual persons. We recognize that dealing with 
this problem is so complex that we need the 
services of special agencies and boards. It is not 
enough to maintain an abstract ideal of co-opera- 
tion; we must operate effectively in the situation 
so as to produce co-operation. 

In summary, you can point out that the church 
must take part in social action; it must help plan 
social structures and control their development in 
the light of certain goals; also it must sustain con- 
stant social criticism or evaluation of the social 
order. 

You might like to close this section of the lesson 
by making a list, with the aid of the class, of bene- 
fits the church should expect the social order to 
establish for the welfare of the persons who com- 
prise it. For example, the economic system should 
be so organized as to prevent involuntary unem- 
ployment. Some strides have already been made 
in this direction and also toward insurance against 
accident and sickness. 

What factors besides benefits to workers should 
an ideal society include? And should there be 
some goals not yet practical but toward which the 
social order ought to be moving? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is meant by “social criticism”? 

2. Explain “industrial home missions.” 

3. Discuss Cook’s concept of “the responsible 
use of gadgets.” 

4. What can the general church do which it is 
not now doing to direct more effectively the build- 
ing of a better social order? 

5. Point out the differences between the 
philosophy of materialism and of fulfillment of 
personality. Why is the former incompatible with 
Christianity? 

6. How can the church, itself a part of society, 
maintain a position sufficiently detached from our 
economic system as to be able to bring objective 
criticism where needed? 

7. Investigate and report on the concept of “a 
responsible society” as advanced by the World 
Council. Explore also the program of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. In what ways are 
these two similar? 
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8. How do you explain the fact that we do not 
hear much in America today about the great gulf 
between the rich man and “the poor working- 
man”? 

9. What does Cook mean by “The principle of 
religious concern for social justice remains the 
same” as it was in the time of Amos? Do you 
agree? 


In CLOSING 


Perhaps you would like to ask someone in the 
group to make a summary statement on the unit 
and/or state three strong ideas in this unit which 
were new to him and which stimulated his think- 
ing. 

The hymn, “Not in Dumb Resignation,” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 467) could be sung by the 
group, or you or a class member could read it as 
a poem. 

It would be appropriate to close with a prayer 
thanking God that we are in a world in which, if 
we desire, we can do much to determine the condi- 
tions under which we live. 





The Group in Action 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were ‘plunned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: In planning for this last session, 
you will need to consider both the direction of the 
past discussions and the situation in your own 
group, so you can give the unit continuity and 
make it tie in as practically as possible with the 
needs and interests of your own adults. As you 
note the various problems suggested by Cook, 
think of them in relation to the situations, activi- 
ties, and thinking of your own members and try 
to slant the questions for discussion along those 
lines. 

To begin: Begin by summarizing very briefly 
the conclusions and principal ideas brought out in 
the preceding three sessions. Suggest that today 
we are going to discuss some problem the church 
faces in its relation to labor now and in the future. 
Then tell, or have one of the members tell, the 
story of Walter Reuther in the Ford plant. 

To proceed: Ask the members to name problems 
in the area of labor-management relations which 
are likely to be felt in the future, sooner or later. 
You can list them on the board. The list will in- 
clude those in Adult Student: automation, poverty, 
philosophy of materialism, the large number of 
laboring persons outside the church. It should also 
include some problems that affect your own local 
group. 

Any one of the problems will doubtless be large 
enough to take up your whole class period. You 
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may let the class choose which one they prefer to 
discuss first. Or you can divide the class into 
several smaller groups, each of which can discuss 
one of the problems and then offer their conclu- 
sions at the end of the period. 

In discussing any of the problems, try to keep 
the discussion objective and related to basic 
Christian philosophy. Do not let pessimism be the 
dominant note. For example, in considering auto- 
mation, consider its relation to the Industrial 
Revolution, which men survived, although not 
without suffering. 

Some subquestions for the various problems 
may be the following: 

1) Automation. What is the function of the 
machine in our culture? How does increasing 
automation affect the industrial structure of our 
economy? What has it done to our community? 
What steps can be taken to prevent want and un- 
employment? What changes are likely to take 
place in the community as a result of more 
mechanization? How can the additional leisure 
and higher hourly wages which must surely result 
eventually for industrial workers be balanced 
with the additional work of professional person- 
nel, such as educators, ministers, librarians, 
social-service workers? 

2) Materialism. What effect does the constant 
increase of manufactured articles have on our 
thinking and our attitude toward life? Is life more 
significant because of labor-saving devices? What 
about the ethics of high-pressure salesmanship of 
these things? What effect do these methods have 
on the consumers? What effect do they have on the 
salesmen? How about advertising? What can we 
do to get better television and radio? Which of the 
“things” in your own life do you consider most 
important? Why? 

3) Labor and the church. Do most of the em- 
ployed persons in your community attend church? 
Do they feel that the church has anything to do 
with their relations to their employers? Would 
they come to the minister for help in labor-man- 
agement problems? Is your church concerned 
about these things? Are your church leaders 
equipped to give help here? Are the labor-union 
leaders in your community churchmen? Do your 
household workers or agricultural workers attend 
your church? How would they be received if they 
did? How do you account for the fact that a large 
percentage of labor-union members are not 
churchmen? 

Conclusion: Save enough time at the end to 
summarize the discussion or discussions. In your 
own conclusion, point out all the constructive 
points that have been made, and do not neglect 
the places where improvement is needed. 

You may want to arrange for committees to do 
something about certain situations existing in 
your own community. These can plan to report 
to the group at your regular business meetings 
later. 
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Foundations of the Responsible So- 
ciety, by Walter G. Muelder. 
Abingdon Press, 1959. 304 pages. 
$6.00. 


This is not an easy book, but it 
is an important one. It is a survey 
of the ethical foundations of the 
responsible society. Dean Muelder’s 
definition of the responsible so- 
ciety is one that grew out of the 
Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in 1948: 

“A responsible society is one 
where freedom is the freedom of 
men who acknowledge responsi- 
bility to justice and public order, 
and where those who hold political 
authority or economic power are 
responsible for its exercise to God 
and the people whose welfare is 
affected by it.” 

The definition is expanded and 
supplemented, but it is essentially 
the working definition that Dean 
Muelder keeps in mind throughout 
his book. 

In describing the scope of the 
book the author says, “The initial 
discussion traces the development 
of the idea of the responsible so- 
ciety from the Universal Christian 
Conference on Life and Work held 
at Stockholm in 1925 to the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston in 1954. 
Subsequent chapters do not cover 
the whole range of social ethics, 
but they do seek to provide norma- 
tive discussion of a wider range of 
issues than are generally treated 
in a single book in this field. Since 
cultures and nations are interre- 
lated wholes, it is fruitful to deal 
synoptically and comprehensively 
with the basic institutions of man- 
kind, with law, the state, economic 
life, work and vocation, manage- 
ment, agricultural policy, the fam- 
ily, consumption, the welfare state, 
social welfare, and the world com- 
munity. 

“Such a comprehensive survey 
provides coherence by showing the 
cumulative relevance of the prin- 
ciple of social responsibility. The 
method helps both the critic and the 
research student to locate areas of 
study which require major recon- 
struction and more precise analysis 
than these exploratory studies have 
achieved. I have tried to concen- 
trate on aspects of responsibility 


about which there are persistent 
theoretical as well as practical dif- 
ferences among competent schol- 
ars.” 

After brilliant and sweeping dis- 
cussions on the various areas 
covered in the book, Dean Muelder 
says: 

“For Christians and the Chris- 
tian Church the call to give leader- 
ship to a responsible society is in- 
escapable. We are led to conclude 
that negatively speaking the church 
must completely repudiate the use 
and testing of H-bombs and that 
positively speaking all such power 
must be assigned to the UN. 
Though the vocation of the church 
may not embrace pacifism as a 
political ideology, its work of re- 
conciling love must break through 
all nationalistic political alignments 
and the military impasse of our 
historical situation. By its words 
translated into deeds the church 
must become truly ecumenical and 
show forth the real face of the 
reconciliation of all races, nation- 
alities, and classes in the love of 
Christ. In this way it will demon- 
strate that the responsible society 
is not a transient ‘Christian ideol- 
ogy’ but the work of God in the 
healing of the nations.” 

Adult groups that will be study- 
ing the Adult Fellowship Series 
unit, “The Unity We Have as Chris- 
tians,” next month will find in this 
book excellent resource materials. 

Walter G. Muelder is dean of the 
Boston University School of The- 
ology. 


In All Love and Honor, by Scudder 
M. Parker. Abingdon Press, 1959. 
159 pages. $2.95. 


This little book is called the 
autobiography of a marriage. The 
author begins his book by recalling 
his wedding day: 

“Suddenly there was Bets, start- 
ing down the aisle with her father 
... As she came nearer, I strained 
to see the cleft in her chin, her ski- 
jump nose. But she looked dif- 
ferent, like someone I’d seen before 
only at a distance. . . . As she 
stepped up beside me, without 
thinking I touched the back of my 
hand against hers . . . she glanced 
at me, her face suddenly alight 
with understanding and with love. 
At once she became again my Bets, 


the girl I had, it seemed, always 
known and always loved.” 

Until the end of the war the 
Parkers lived a normal, average, 
married life, but after the war they 
made some decisions that changed 
their lives. One of the big decisions 
they made was to move to a farm 
in Vermont. They knew very little 
about farming and country life and 
their friends were startled by the 
news of their decision, but the 
Parkers decided to go through with 
it. The story of their adventures 
and experiences make good read- 
ing. It is a joy to read about a 
happy family that is not afraid to 
be itself. 

Although there is a gentle humor 
throughout the book, it is not a 
view of the world through rose- 
colored glasses. But in the ups and 
downs of this all-too-human family 
we see that “A happy family is not 
just a mother and father and chil- 
dren, but the acknowledgement of 
their dependence upon one an- 
other—and upon something far 
greater as well.” 


John Calvin: The Man and His 
Ethics, by Georgia Harkness. 
Abingdon Press, copyright re- 
newal 1958. 266 pages. Paper, 
$1.50. 


The author says, “The purpose 
of this book is to examine as tho- 
roughly as possible Calvin’s moral 
ideas and their application.” In 
order to make this study intelligible 
to the average reader, Miss Hark- 
ness has dealt first with John 
Calvin’s life (first three chapters). 
Chapter four is a summary chapter. 

“The two following chapters con- 
sider the ethical implications of 
certain religious convictions arising 
from the duty of glorifying God. 
The remainder of the book deals 
with problems of social ethics in the 
family, the economic order, and the 
state.” 

John Calvin was called upon in 
his lifetime to take some moral 
stands on ultimate questions; and, 
rightly or wrongly, he stood fast. 

In her dedication of the book 
Miss Harkness writes, “To the 
memory of John Calvin, a man of 
great faults and great virtues.” 

Protestants owe a great deal to 
Calvin. We ought to take time to 
know more about him, 
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a concise concordance, center-column references, 
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This is the first time since the RSV Bible came 
into use that there has been a RSV Concordance 
Bible. Use it just one time and you'll see why 
teaching becomes so much easier. 

The new RSV Concordance Bible will be available 
September 30 from your Publishing House—use the 
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